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were the first lithographic inks 
made from dyestuffs 
treated with sodium tungstate 
for better sunfastness 
and are still leading 


with their outstanding resistance properties 





The Senefelder Company, Ine. 





32-34 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 














JACKSON HITS THE JACKPOT... 


now his lithographer is in line for a second order! 


Somehow Jackson's direct mail 
pieces never clicked. His ideas were 
good. But the trouble was, his budget 
didn’t allow enough for production. 
So every job had to be printed 
“‘cheap’’. . . and looked it. 


Then his lithographer gave him a 
tip. “Put this job on Hammermill 
Opaque,”’ he suggested. ‘““Opaque? 
Sure it is . . . there’s no show through 
to bother when you print both 
sides of the sheet. And it’s also 


light in weight. So you'll save on 
paper and save on postage. Use 
these savings to buy better artwork, 
a bigger edition, an extra color. 





HAMMERMILL She. Bie 


OPAQUE 


APRIL 1941 


You'll get a more effective mailing 
...and still keep within your budget.”’ 


It’s conversations like this that lead 
to more satisfactory jobs—jobs that 
click for the customer—jobs that 
bring reorders to the lithographer. 
And, don’t forget, the reorder fre- 
quently can be a better source of 
profit than the original job. 


Hammermill Opaque can help you 
show customers how to get better 
mailings for their money . . . and 
help you ring up extra sales for your- 
self. Send for collection of commer- 
cial specimens and sample book. 
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(Please attach to your business letterhead) mi ar. 
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For extra profit, print these 
jobs on Hammermill Opaque 


1. Envelope Enclosures 
. Self Mailers 

. Accordion Folders 

. Booklets 

. Legal Forms 


wm & Wb 


6. Illustrated Letters 
7. Package Inserts 
8. Labels 

9. Time Tables 

10. Maps 


And scores of other similar jobs 








Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me Commercial Specimens 
and Sample Book of Hammermill Opaque 
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Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Pletes 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphoitum Liquid 
Aspheltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Ceorborundum Powder 


Ceustic Sode 
Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 


Chercoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
Chine Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel 
Collodion Emulsion 
Columbie Paper 
Copierlock 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Creyon Molders 
Creyon Ink 


SENEFELDER 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
Everything to make the job easier SO 


¥ 








CORNELIN WASHING-OUT SOLUTION 


One of the most troublesome problems in lithographing 
from either zinc or aluminum plates is the 


‘walking off" 
late while the 


THE — 
RLITHOSTaNE Pr 


Each month we will 
briefly describe oan 
outstanding item in 
the Senefelder group 
of supplies for the 
lithogropher. 





or vanishing of the printing image from the 
job is on the press. The cause for this ‘‘walking off’ may 
be of a mechanical or a chemical nature. When it is caused 
mechanically it is usually due to poorly set rollers which 

ress too hard on the plate and rub off the printing image. 
But sometimes the trouble is caused by a mechanicai action 
which is chemical in origin. This is caused by certain inks, 
especially of the chrome color group, which possess innate 
drying properties. The hardened substances formed in 
these inks while running on the press have a tendency to 
injure the printing image by tearing off and wearing out 
small areas of the dots and lines of the picture structure. 


More frequently the trouble is of a purely chemical nature 
and is caused by impurities in the chemicals used for plate 
etches and water fountain etches. The use of Cornelin 
Solution usually overcomes these defects, at least it miti- 
gates the worst effects of free acid and ‘‘dope."’ Cornelin 
Solution is a scientifically prepared washing-out solution 
with unique properties that make the lithographic printing 
image adhere firmly to the plate; it also strengthens weak 
images and revives old or faded ones. Cornelin Solution 
can be applied safely to the most delicate job where even 
a thin coat of gum arabic would endanger the design. It is 
the ideal washing-out solution for deep etch plates as well 
as for ordinary planographic and for Multilith plates for 
it intensifies the printing image and makes it more durable. 
Cornelin Solution is the only washing-out solution that can 
be applied to wet plates without the use of gum arabic or 
of other agents. Washing-out a plate while wet, strengthens 
the printing image and gives it a firm hold on the metal, 
insuring longer press runs. 

Prices for Cornelin Solution as well as full directions for 
its use are given in our leaflet =115 which can be obtained 
on request 








The Senefelder Company, Inc. 
“Everything for Lithography”’ 
32-34 GREENE ST. 


Creyon Pencils 
Croyon Transfer 
Paper 
Creyons, Litho 
Deep Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Durelec Locquer 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrov. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flennel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 


Fountain Etch 
French Cholk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Gless Marbles 
Glycerine 
Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 
Gum Arobic 
Hond Rollers 
Hydroquinone 
impression Rubber 
Sheeting 
India Paper 
Ink Mullers 
Ink Knives 
Ink Slebs 
Liquid Tusche 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Litho Inks 

Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb. 
Maple Balls 
Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molleton 

Mutton Tallow 
Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 
Nitric Acid 
Offset Bilonkets 
Offset Inks 
Offset Powder 


Opeque 

Palm Oil 

Pens, Litho 

pH Slide Comparators 
Photographic Geletine 
Planium Etch Salt 
Pletes, Lithographic 
Press Boords 
Printing Inks 

Process Glue 

Process Oil 

Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quertz, Graining 
Rolling-up Ink 

Rosin Powder 

Rubber Snoke Slips 
Rubbing Stones 


Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Shorp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 
Stee! Balls 
Steelclay Marbies 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency 
Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 
Etc., Ete. 
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LITHOGRAPHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERY WHERE 





WHAT THE DEFENSE PROGRAM, 
which is shifting markets, popula- 
tion centers and merchandising 
areas to new locations and lining 
the pockets of a larger segment of 
the industrial population with 
folding money than at any time in 
the past, will do to advertising and 
marketing is anybody's guess. But 
this is certain: sales promotion 
methods and advertising slants are 
in for a change, indeed, are chang 
ing now. To the lithographer the 
direction the changes take 1S 
mighty important. That's why 
we think you're going to appreciate 
the penetrating analysis, the com 
mon-sense opinions, and under 
neath it all, the solemn note of 
warning in our feature article this 
month. (Page 2¢ 


THE TRADE CUSTOM OF THE LITHO 
graphic industry 1s, and has been 
for years, to consider an over-run 
or an under-run of around | per 
cent as reasonable. Of course, 
there have been exceptions, but 
there was scarcely ever any objec 
tion on the part of the customer 
to the 10 per cent tolerance. There 
were factors bevond which the 
lithographer had no control, etc. 
Everyone understood that. Or 


did they, and do they? (Page 


By THE BYE, WHAT DO yol 
think of the new cover stock this 
month? We think it is pretty 
slick and it’s something entirely 
new in the wav of offset paper. 
Like it? Well, we understand 
there’s a lot more where this came 


from. 


GRANT A. DORLAND, Presiden IRA P. MACNatr, Vice-President; WAYNE E. DorLAND, Secretary 
I cation Office, 3201 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Advertising and Editorial Office, 254 W. 31st St 


15th by The Photo-Lithographer, In« 


ADVERTISING RATES: Advertising rates made known ¢ 
1 Canada ingie Co} 


per year t 


the Act of March 3, 1879 


APRIL 1941 





mn application. Closing date for copy—20th of the month previous to date of issue. SUBSCRIPTION 


1 the United States, $4.00 per ye 


THe Cover 

Industrial activity is at an all-time 
peak. Steel operations at approxi 
mately 100 per cent capacity. Rat 
roads are busy. Building volume 1s 
up. There ts talk of “boom times.” 
What does it all mean to markets, 
merchandising, advertising, lithog- 
graphy? Turn to page 26. Newman 
Schmidt Photo, from Frederic Lewts. 
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The Lithographic Plate Situation..................... 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


CHEMICAL 
PRINTERS 
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Sheets coming off the press make a phka 
wheel turns, negatives must be shot, corrected, registered. Plates must be made, 


etched, gummed, washed out. For years Pitman has put chemistry to work on these 
jobs to make them easier. This partial list of Pitman specialties for lithographers 
contains some which will surely help you meet your production problems: 


PITMAN DEEP ETCH PROCESS PITMAN BLUPRINT PROCESS 


For making “‘blue glass positives.’”” Only one mix- 


Unequalled for quality and length of run. For more 
ture to prepare. Insures hair line register. 


than ten years the deep etch standard. 


PITMAN METALPRINT PROCESS 


PITMAN U. V. ALBUMIN PROCESS 
Does the same job on the plate that the BLUPRINT 
U. V. Albumin plates last longest on the press. does on glass. Makes clearly visible blue lines for 
tusching in solids. 
<eieeet PITMAN GLASPRINT PROCESS 


Finest quality egg albumin dissolved to the proper _ ; ee 
density and perfectly preserved. Makes negatives or positives in the printing frame 
or photo-composer. Ideal for step-up negatives. 


Glasprint negatives can be stripped. 


PITMAN REDPRINT PROCESS 


Special staining solutions to blacken the “‘Bluprint.”’ 


PITMAN DOT ETCH LACQUER 


A protective coating for wet-plate negatives and 
positives. Allows these plates to be etched perfectly. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY DIVISION 


JERSEY CITY. NEW JERSEY—150 Bay Street Sist Ave. and 33rd St.—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


. . G. GENNERT, 1153 Wall St.. Los Angeles. Cal. 
LATIMER. Lid.. 90 Niagara St.. Toronto. Canada 
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Pacific Coast Representative . 
Canadian Representative... 


























@ Evidence of the dependability of 
Moistrite Offset is presented every 
day by jobs of every size and de- 
scription running through the 
presses of growing numbers of the 
country’s lithographers. And there 
are good reasons for this depend- 
ability, for The Mead Corporation, 
“Paper Makers to America”, has 
produced in Moistrite Offset a paper 
custom-built to your specifications. 
It is smooth, uniform, economical, 
and safe. It is tub-sized, mill-condi- 
tioned, and delivered to your plant 
in the famous moisture-proof pack- 
age that keeps it as trouble-free as it 
was when it left the mill. Moistrite 
Offset can open your eyes to a new 


facility of production, to new profits, 





to new savings of time and trouble. 


Try it and see. Or write at once for a 


MOISTRITE OFFSET 1S DEPENDABLE op.ce roruotio wns 


demonstrates Moistrite Offset in 


White Wove and six fancy finishes. 


Th é M EA D 3 O R P 6) R ATI O N PAPER MAKERS TO Fa 


THE MEAD SALES CO...230 Park Avenue, New York City Offering a completely diversified line of papers in colors, sub- 
j stances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 


DILL & COLLINS INC. + WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. \ famous grades as Moistrite Bond and Offset, Wheelwright 
Bristols, D & C Richgloss Enamel and Canterbury Text. 





New York «¢ Philadelphia « Boston « Chicago « Dayton « Kingsport 
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ALUMINUM, 
DEFENSE, 
AND YOU 


[ALCOA 











WE INTERRUPT our regular messages to report what’s what with 
aluminum. 


AT THE MOMENT delivery for civilian use must make way for 
defense. Everybody knows the reason. Defense requires and is 
using more aluminum per month than peacetime America ever 


consumed. 


NEVERTHELESS, we intend that no one shall have to forego the 
things aluminum can do best one minute longer than we can help. 


THERE IS NO SHORTAGE of bauxite, nor of anything else, except 
time. And Father Time is being given the race of his life. 


WE ARE MOVING, for example, 35,000 yards of earth a day at 
Alcoa, Tenn., to get 50 acres under a single roof by September. It 
will require 193 carloads of roofing felt. Some of the operations in 
that plant will start even before the walls are up. That’s an annual 
rolling capacity for 120 million pounds of high strength alloy sheet 
coming along fast. 


LAST MARCH WE STUCK the first shovel in a cow pasture near 
Vancouver, Wash. In September a 30 million pound plant was 
delivering metal. It has been doubled, already. A third 30 million 
pound unit starts delivering in April; a fourth in May; a fifth in 
June. From cow pasture to 150 million pounds annual capacity in 
15 months. 


A SIDELIGHT: To make that 150 million pounds of aluminum, we 
first have to build factories to make 120 million pounds of carbon 
electrodes. We have to obtain the equipment (transformers, recti- 
fiers, and the like) to feed 162,500 kw. of electricity into the reduc- 
tion furnaces. This is a generating capacity equal to that of the state 
of Delaware plus twice that of Mississippi. 


WHAT OF TOTAL PRODUCTION? In addition to Vancouver, 
further installations are being made at other of our plants, so that 
in less than a year their total capacity will be more than double 
that of 1939, when 327 million pounds were produced. 


IN THE VERY MIDST of this demand we have lowered the price 
of aluminum ingot 15%. We state, without reservation, our hope 
that the price can be still further reduced. 


DEFENSE APPLICATIONS use aluminum for exactly the same reasons 
you do. Defense priorities on aluminum simply say that there are 
some fundamental things that aluminum does supremely well. It 
will do them still better as important lessons in production, fabri- 
cation, and application are learned from every additional pound 
being produced and used. 


YOU, SIR, have been using aluminum lithographic plates. It is 
not easy nor convenient to have to substitute other materials 
temporarily. We want you to know that we intend to make this 
hardship as short-lived as possible. Your aluminum is on the way. 
It is a promise. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Introducing 


STRATHMORE 





One of the most important and 


interesting papers Strathmore has ever produced. 


Here are all the texture characteristics of 

a high-priced sheet, at a moderate cost. 
Subtle colors that express a delicate feeling 
in themselves, or serve as a background 

for bolder treatment. Two surfaces, matching 
Antique and Smooth, for unusual 
combinations, and a sheet that 


handles easily on the press. 





a 


You have many customers who would like to 

see Strathmore Pastelle. Make this an 

excuse for calling on some of those “‘busy” 
prospects, who are usually the best customers. 
This is the paper to recommend for style printing... 
a paper to produce outstanding results at 
moderate cost. Ask your dealer 


for sample sheets or dummies. 


Volume I, Number 2 in the STRATHMORE 
NEW BUSINESS SERIES. This second folder, 
STRATHMORE PASTELLE, features a variety 
of uses for this new paper, ranging 


from menus to envelope enclosures. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD + MASSACHUSETTS 
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...it’s faster, cleaner, more profitable for you 


~ with the Christensen 
High-Speed Bronzer 


Bronzing is as simple and efficient as any 
press operation—with the Christensen High- 
Speed Bronzer. Geared to, and driven by, 
the press. Delivers sheet for sheet in time 
with fast press equipment, under gripper 
control—at speeds of 3000 per hour and 
over. Dusts both sides of sheet, to protect 
your reputation for good-looking work. 
Exhauster and bronze collecting system 
help keep pressroom cleaner, healthier. 
Write for free Bulletin No. 103—and cost 
surveys showing yearly savings of $2,000 to 
$5,000 in representative plants where 
Christensen High-Speed Bronzers are in- 


stalled. 
THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO. 
100 Fourth St. Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices and Distributors in United States and Canada 





More Profits for You — with Christensen Equipment 
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TO QUALITY 


MERCURY 
PRODUCTS 


MERCURY ROLLERS 


Manufactured with the utmost precision, Mercury Rollers 
combine uniformly accurate ink distribution with out- 
standing durability. 


e MERCURY BLANKETS 


rs Oil resistant, blemish-free surface of exceptional 
smoothness. High tensile strength; long service. 







RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


. RAPPORT, Pres. Federal at 26th Street, CHICAGO 
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Into every negative enters 















COPY 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


CHEMICALS 





To produce a finished negative of the better type, 





you need better copy, better craftsmanship and 


better chemicals. 


Merck chemicals for the graphic arts are better 


chemicals—the kind that go a long way toward 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 


*« f/y/do * 


producing better results. 





MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York: 161 Sixth Ave., Philadelphia: 1649 N. Broad St., St. Louis: 4528 S. B’way. In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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v QUICKER! 
y CHEAPER! 
v BETTER! 


Remington Rand’s new Stenalith 


Paper takes your job direct from 


ty pewriter to vacuum frame. 





It costs nothing 
to find out about 
STENALITH PAPER! 


USE THE COUPON 
»>— — 


* PATENT PENDING 
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A new shortcut .. . 


in the Preparation of 


Photo-Uffset Plates 


Eliminates Photographic 
Negative and Upaquing Box 


No more need to photograph typewritten copy—no need to spend 
time at the opaquing table. Just type the copy on Remington 
Rand’s NEW Stenalith* Paper and take it direct to the vacuum 


frame. You can do the whole job now right in your own shop. 


This new method actually produces cleaner, neater offset copy as 


well as speeds up production. 


Stenalith Paper is not expensive. There’s a clean-cut cash saving 
on every job, for Stenalith costs less than a photographic negative 
—then there’s the saving in costs and time, due to operations 


eliminated. 


Lowers Production Costs 


If you are interested in lowering your costs, speeding up your 
work and at the same time delivering top quality in sharpness 


and smoothness of copy, use the coupon below. 


It costs nothing to find out what this new method can do for you. 


No obligation to buy anything. So let us tell you about it. 
“Lithography without Photography” 


Remington Rand Ine. 


Duplicator Supplies Division 


Seaside Park Plant, Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. (Duplicator Supplies Division) 
Seaside Park Plant, Bridgeport, Conn. Dept. M. L, 4-41 


Yes, we are interested in learning about the advantages 
and economy of your new Stenalith* Paper. Please have 
your representative call for a demonstration. No obligation, 
of course. 


SS ORE ET ETC Te Ce 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE... a Se Se ee 








Plant of the Vulcan 
Proofing Company, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








In order to give you 
BETTER OFFSET BLANKETS 





These 


ROLLERS 
will help you, too 


Vulcan Litholastic Rollers 

. Synthetic... no 
swelling, no pitting. Splen- 
did distributing qualities 
and dependable, durable 


service. 








AN important department of the Vulcan Factory 
shown above is devoted to laboratory research. Many 
improvements in Offset Blankets have been developed 
in that department. There too is centered the labor- 
atory control under which all Vulcan manufacturing 


is done. 


Most Lithographers and Offset Printers have heard 
of the Vulcan Laboratory, and show their approval 
of what it has done by using Vulcan Blankets. They 
are getting better presswork ...at a lower blanket 
cost... than ever before. Are YOU among them? If 


not, please write for details to... 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 
First Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 





VULCAN 


Offset Blankets ana Inking Rollers 
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Is the paper you use as good as the printing you produce? 
HONEST, NOW, IS IT? 


If your answer to this is ‘No,’ change to a NEENAH paper. There is no 
premium—why not give your customers the best? 












NEENAH PAPER COMPANY . NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Ye. BVSAAESS PRITRS 


A lanufacturers of <ine Rag Content Bounds, Led gets Audex and Lightweights 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


New York Printers & Bookbinders 


Mutual Insurance Company 


FOURTH AVENUE 


147 
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Statement as of December 31st, 1940 


ASSETS 
Cash 
On deposit with Bankers Trust 
Company, et al (except for 
$25 in company’s office) 


*LU. S. Government Bonds 


I-quivalent to over 60° of all 
Bonds & Stock held 


‘Other Bonds and Stocks 
Includes less than 1°% of com- 
mon Stock 


Mortgages 
First Mortgage Loans on im- 
proved New York City real 
estate 


Real Estate 
Acquired as a result of fore- 
closures 


Premiums in Course of Coll’n 
Due the company on policies 
just issued, excluding any 
premiums on _ policies more 
than ninety days old 


Deposit in Mutual Corpora- 
tions Reinsurance Fund 
On deposit jointly with moneys 
of other mutual companies, to 
be used in the event of a 
catastrophe loss—total in fund, 
$451,857.49 


Interest Accrued, etc. 
Interest earned to date, pay- 
able within the next six 
months 


SURPLUS. 


$42,619.90 


386,130.61 


247,207.52 


43,280.00 


40,355.30 


90,072.37 


18,996.67 


eee et eee ef ea Aw een ae ee ee ee se ee ee ee ee 


LIABILITIES 
Loss Reserve 

Set aside as required by law to 
meet future payments due or 
which may become due (in- 
cluding estimated expenses of 
investigation and adjustments) 
on all accidents which occurred 
prior to date of this statement. 


State Industrial Commission 
Expense 
Estimated amount hereafter 
payable to New York State 
Industrial Commissioner, for 
expenses of administering the 
Workmen’sCompensation Law 


Unearned Premium Reserve 
Pro rata,portion of premiums 
unearned on policies which have 
not expired. For example: a 
premium for a $100 policy has 
six months to run; half the 
year's premium, or $50, is set 
aside as not yet earned...... 


Other Liabilities 
Salaries, Taxes, etc., due but 
unpaid as of date of this 
statement . 


Contingency Reserve 
Representing difference _be- 
tween total values carried in 
assets for all bonds and stocks 
owned and total values based 
on December 31st, 1940 mar- 
ket quotations. . 


Dividend Reserve 
Set aside to meet future pay- 
ments on unaudited policies 
expiring up to and including 
Jan. 31, 1941. 


*Bonds and Stocks valued on basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department. 
Securities carried at $238,020.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$175,005.53 


14,404.27 


142,175.17 


11,573.26 


9,168.13 





28,366.49 
$380,692.85 


$495,181.24 


Reinsured against any one loss, without limit, in excess of $10,000.00. 


Present rate of dividends to policyholders 25°; 
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.... Reduce the Cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation and Automobile 
Liability Insurance 


NSURE with a financially strong company 
I owned and operated by its policyholders... 
A mutual company specializing in the field of the 
Allied Printing Trades... A company which has 
paid back more than $1,152,000.00 in dividends 


to its policyholders since its organiza- 25 
tion in 1914. Present dividend rate % 


THE COMPANY AT A GLANCE 


Premiums Written Assets Surplus 


1940 =©$$ 358,121.36 $875,874.09 $495,181.24 
Total Premiums Written Since Organization in 1914 


$5,033,749.28 








New York Printers & Bookbinders 


Mutual Insurance Company 


147 FOURTH AVENUE : : : : NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone GRamercy 7-6530 


G. Frederick Kalkhoff, President C. F. von Dreusche, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 
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INCE 1890, constant con- 
S trol of uniformity and 
continuous research in the 
developing of new products 
have met the needs of the 
Lithographer, necessitating 
expansion of service facilities 
throughout this country and 
many other parts of the world. 
Our nearest plant offers 


you this complete service. 


WHEREVER YOU ARE THERES A PLANT TO SERVE YOU 


inclair and Valentine 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, NW. Y 


Albany Oller. 1-40) Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia New Orleans 
Baltimore Dayton Jacksonville Miami San Francisco New Haven 
Boston OF UEC Kansas City Nashville Seattle Birmingham 








Havana 
Manila 
Mexico 
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THERE'S A , LZ 
AIA Fins PAPER TO HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMI 


On your letterhead jobs, product and profit 
are equally important. Customers must like 
the paper you furnish, and come back for 
more. Yet you cannot penalize yourself by 
using a paper that is difficult to run at high 
speeds. « Masterline Papers solve both of these 
problems—for more than fifty years their 
manufacturer has made papers that users like, 
and that run perfectly on any type of press. 


This is true of their 25% Rag-Content grade, 
of their 50%, 100%, and all others. » Whether 
you take advantage of your local Masterline 
distributor's stocks of Mill Brands, or buy 
your own mark, you will find the same uni- 
form, workable paper. Isn't this worth look- 
ing into? Ask your Masterline distributor for 
samples, prices, and full details, or write for 
further information. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON - WISCONSIN 
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CONVENTION 


M netherlands plaza hotel « cincinnati, ohio 


























Plans for the 9th Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers SEPT. 18, 19, 20 
are being laid well in advance this year for what we believe will be the 
biggest get-together in the association’s history. The choice of the Buckeye 
State and Cincinnati as the meeting place has been a particularly happy 
one. The crowd out there has some very interesting surprises in store and 
of course the location is a 

central one. So, all in all, PRODUCTION CLINICS 
this looks like a convention no one will want to miss. As in the past, every- 
one in the lithographic industry, member of the NAPL or not, is invited. 
@ Features of the program will again be the ‘“‘share-your-knowledge”’ 
clinics on every subject under the sun of interest to the photo-lithographer. 
They will, of course, be held 

throughout the three days’ MANAGEMENT CLINICS 
session, with the big meeting on the morning of the final day capping the 
climax. @ We are especially enthused this year over the possibilities 
of the “‘share-your-knowledge’”’ clinics following the recent regional meeting 
sponsored by the NAPL at Wichita, Kansas. Photo-lithographers over the 
entire country are thinking very seriously 

about the industry’s problems. We are SELLIN G CLINICS 
sure our clinics this year will be more down-to-earth than ever. Don’t miss 
any of these important sessions. And, if possible, arrange for your key men 

to attend. @ We are glad to announce once again that the equipment 

and supply manufacturers of the industry will participate. So far those 

who have signed up for exhibit space exceed the 

number at the same time last year. All manu- EXHI B | TS 

facturers and suppliers in the industry are invited to exhibit their products. 

We suggest, however, that space reservations be made now. Locations will 

be assigned in the order they are received. @ It would be a mighty good 

idea for those attending the convention to make their hotel reservations 

now, too. There is a coupon on the left for that purpose. Why don’t you 

use it today? 








National Assn. of Photo-Lithographers 
1776 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSN. OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


1776 Broadway ° New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 







() Please reserve exhibit space for me at the 
NAPL Convention in Cincinnati, Sept. 18-20. 


(] Please make hotel reservations for me for 
the NAPL Convention. 


Name 


Company 
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GR | PTITE As its name implies, grips the plate- 

image, building up a microscopic film 
of lacquer, thus intensifying the image and protecting it 
against wear at the press. 


“GRIPTITE" may be applied direct to the albumen 
image before applying 
Developing Ink, or after 








washing-out with turpen- ''Griptite'’ 
tine in the usual manner. Per gallon $5.00 
" " Yy gallon 2.75 
GRIPTITE armor-plates nore 180 
the image. | pint . 1.00 


F.O.B. Dealer or New York. 





PRICE LIST 





Sav-A-Lac 


LACQUER 


intensifier 
(PURPLE) 





"*Sev-A-Lac’** 


Per gallon $15.00 
Y2 gallon 8.00 
%q gallon 4.25 
| pint 2.25 
6 oz. can 1.00 


Full directions on the label of each can 
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PLATE LACQUERS are in VOGUE 


Here are TWO that Fit both Purse and Purpose 


















An old reliable but more 
costly Plate Intensifier, 


purple in color. 


Excellent for drawing in 
lines or solids and for re- 
pairing broken or weak 
work on the plate at the 


press. 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
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63 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 
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Send 


Name 


City 





Type 





254 West 31st St. 


me invoice for $3.00 to cover — Foreign and Canada $4.00. 


Company 


Address 
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OU’'VE probably never given it a 
thought before, but Spring comes to 
the pressroom, too, just as it blossoms forth 
in a blaze of purple and yellow glory along 
the Avenue des Cygnes in not-so-gay Paris 
this year. It comes even to the black and 
ebony depths of the silent and shadowy 
darkroom, stirring a whisper of dust that 
has been gathering since the last autumnal 
equinox. Marked by shorter and shorter 
shadows, it moves across the thresholds of 
creative and executive offices into hundreds 
of litho plants up and down the land, scat- 
tering the pent-up, sluggish, steam-heated air 
of along winter, and touching with new sun- 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
New York City 


me MODERN LITHOGRAPHY every month for a year. Mail 


Country 


of Business Position 








































light, files, ideas, projects and correspondence that have been 
waiting for fresh energy to transform them into living ideas. 


Spring comes to the lithographic industry! And as it 
must to every man who is alive, Spring comes bringing new 
ideas, new life, new plans, new promises. In that fertile, 
receptive state of mind, anything that helps to organize, as- 
semble, shape, define and give concrete expression to the 
welter of half-formed, vague but provocative thoughts and 
ideas that come tumbling pell-mell, without rime or reason, 
into every craftsman’s and executive's brain in the Spring 
will be as a boon, heaven-sent. 

Such a heaven-sent boon to the busy lithographer in the 
Spring (or any season) is MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. Its 
pages each month contain the latest information about litho 
markets, promotional trends, and developments in litho inks, 
offset papers, platemaking and camera operation. 

It’s published for you, Mr. Lithographer. Your trade 
paper. Face the thing practically: Don’t you think your in- 
vestment of $3 a year, which is the subscription price for 12 
issues, would be mighty well spent even if you got only one 
good idea a year out of its pages? (And that’s being mighty 
modest on our part, sit, mighty modest!) Certainly, you don't 
need but a second to think that over, so fill out the blank 
below without another moment's hesitation and join the ever- 
swelling ranks of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY subscribers! 


















FOR LITHOGRAPHERS *® OFFSET PRINTERS 





Satisfied Users Everywhere... 


AMERICA * ARGENTINE * AUSTRALIA * ENGLAND * DUTCH EAST INDIES 





Read these Excerpts from Letters . . . 
** This machine UNIVERSAL PROCESS MACHINE |} has the speed and 


accuracy which ts so essential in our line today, and we are now wonder- 
ing how we were able to go along without it for so many years.” 


CONSOLIDATED LITHOGRAPHING CORP., Brooklyn 


. we are almost making the UNIVERSAL PROCESS MACHINE falk. 
"e are doing most incredible things on it. We think it 1s the most ingenious 
machine that has ever been invented for the lithographic trade.”’ 
S. T. LEIGH & CO. PTY. LTD., Sydney, N.S. W 











This is an entirely new small photo-composing machine capa- 
ble of producing the most precise results. The now celebrated 
Monotype notch-bar and micrometer screw system of position- 
ing guarantees the utmost accuracy and gives wide flexibility 
in all operations. Used either inside or outside the darkroom. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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UNIVERSAL PROCESS MACHINE 





° PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Copy Preparation 
Combination Negatives and Positives 
Multiple Negatives and Positives 


Photo-Prints 


Combination Proof Plates and 
Production Press Plates 


Etchings on Metal 


Scribing Register and Center Lines 


Scribing Lines for Ruled Forms on 
Developed Negatives 


Multiple Negatives & Positives —Plus 


COPY PREPARATION 

Squaring copy, placing line-up and center marks. 
Positioning cuts, type lines, figures, sketches, etc. 
Making layouts on paper, metal, glass or film. 


Checking individual negatives or entire layout. 


CONTACT NEGATIVES AND POSITIVES — 
DARKROOM WORK 

Multiple positives or negatives on glass dry 
plates, film or paper. 

Making combinations of labels or other forms. 
Insets of various kinds for magazine advertise- 
ments, broadsides, folders, etc. 

Locating and exposing overprints of designs or 
type lines of various kinds. 

Making contact positives or negatives to full 
platen capacity. 


Contact positive masks for color separation. 


WORK ON METAL PLATES WITH 
ARC LAMPS 


Offset proof plates on metal, single or combina- 
tion, in perfect register. 

Relief etchings on copper or zinc, single or 
combination, in perfect register for letterpress 
printing. 

Production press plates for offset, gravure or 
direct printing; single images or combinations, 
in precise predetermined position. Step-and- 
repeat work. 


SCRIBING DEVELOPED NEGATIVES 

Register lines and center marks accurately 
placed on developed negatives. 

Ruled borders, column rules, cut-off rules, 
boxes, etc., scribed as desired 

Rules scribed at right angles on forms of all sizes 
up to area Capacity. 

Ruled forms scribed in two or more sections 
with perfect joins at overlaps. 


Ruled forms scribed for two or more colors on 
separate negatives in perfect register. 
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Bincuam’s SAMSON (VULCANIZED OIL) and 





LITHO-PRINT OFFSET ROLLERS combine highest quality CHICAGO 
ATLANTA KALAMAZOO 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
with peak performance at prices no printer can afford to DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES NASHVILLE 
DETROIT OKLAHOMA CITY 
; HOUSTON PITTSBURGH 
miss out on. BINGHAM PRICES are EFFICIENCY PRICES saneaeenncesn as aaeen 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


because mass production, modern methods and quantity dis- Also distributed by 


California Ink Co San Francisco 


Dry Climate Ink & Roller Co Denver 
tribution enable BINGHAM to provide MORE FOR LESS McKinley Litho Supply Co Cincinnati 
Harrigan Roller Co Baltimore 
Dorsey Printers Supply Co Memphis 


And BINGHAM'S SIXTEEN strategically located PLANTS 














mean economy, speed and convenience to our customers 
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HE first quarter of 1941 has ended with 
the lithographic picture looking bright 
from many a point of view. True, 
aluminum is on a 100 per cent priority basis, 
zinc on a § per cent priority, and there is some 
talk of a possible shortage of paper before the 
year ends. Despite these factors, the im- 
mediate future looks good. Industrial activity 
is not only at an all-time peak, but business 
leaders are determined to really give it the 
gun during the next few months. Money is 
not short. Stacks of defense dollars are wait- 
ing to be spent. Symptoms of boom condi- 
tions are widely in evidence. In fact, in some 
parts: of the country there are not only 
symptoms but the real thing. Steel operations 
are at approximately 100 per cent capacity. 
Shipyards appear headed for from four to five 
years of steady work. Moody’s Commodity 
Index has reached its highest levels since 
1937. Merchants throughout the country are 
optimistic. Lithographers well might rub 
their hands with satisfaction. For certainly 
expenditures for many forms of consumer 
advertising will increase during the year and 
much of this business will go to the litho- 
graphic industry. 

In charting a sales policy in harmony with 
the times in order to anticipate the needs of 
advertisers over the next few months, how- 
ever, we hope lithographers won’t be too much 
tempted to draw parallels between the days of 
1914-1918 and now. Undoubtedly there are 
many points of potential similarity and it is 
possible that not a few advertising and mer- 
chandising trends will develop that can be 
studied with advantage by referring to the 
first World War period. But in the main we 
do not think the conditions facing advertisers 
then, or their experiences, offer sound and 
accurate indications of the way the wind may 
blow now. 

In the first place, advertisers are tougher, 
more realistic, far-sighted and cautious than 
they were during the 1914-1918 era. The 
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memory of the last debauch and the long 
period of halting convalescence is still fresh. 
In the second place, most advertisers realize 
that while the defense program may for a time 
stimulate employment and increase the na- 
tional income, eventually it must represent 
not a source of wealth but an enormous 
economic burden to the American people. 
And they realize that if this burden is to be 
prevented from having permanently harmful 
results, it must be held to a minimum by the 
exercise of economy in non-essential expendi- 
tures—that it should be shouldered now and 
not at some future indefinite time. Certainly 
this very realistic viewpoint was not held in 
many quarters in 1914-1918. 

Hence, it seems to us that while the volume 
of lithography produced over coming months 
is sure to increase, how much that volume will 
increase depends largely on how realistic an 
understanding the individual lithographer can 
bring to bear on the not-so-simple problems 
facing the advertiser in 1941, and how realis- 
tically again he can present those problems in 
the form of consumer advertising. 


BAD 


N interesting sidelight on the growth 

and development of the lithographic 

industry is revealed in the figures 
showing expenditures for plant and equipment 
during 1939, as compiled by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census and made public this month. 
According to the statistics, 3 out of every 5 
lithographing plants invested in new machinery 
and operating equipment during the year. 
These same plants were also responsible for 
approximately 76 per cent of the lithography 
produced. With the exception of the gravure 
industry, the percentage of lithographic es- 
tablishments reporting capital expenditures 
for plant and equipment during 1939 was 
higher than in any other branch of the 
graphic arts. 





BY L. ROHE WALTER’ 


HE. physique of the United States 
is changing daily and immeasut 
ably. By the time the Defense 
Program job is only half completed this 
United States of today will be a far 
different country than it was six months 
ago. Many people are aware this change 
is abroad in the land, spreading with the 


rapidity of a prairie fire: few indeed are 
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there who can now fully appreciate the 


bigness and nearness of that change. 

As marketers of goods or services we 
know we must follow certain marketing 
principles as faithfully as the experienced 
mariner follows the chart of his course 
if we are to achieve maximum effective 
ness. We know, too, that these market 


ing principles are nothing more than 


the large-scale application of ordinary 


horse-sense—for the science of market- 


ing is nothing but organized, trained 
common sense! 


*Mr. Walter, who is advertising manager of The 
Flintkote Cx New York, and president of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, Inc., is one 
of the foremost authorities on merchandising and 
advertising trends in the Il S. today Under 
the title “Effective Marketing Today” much of 
the article presented here was the basis of a talk 
delivered by him last month before the Sales 
Executive Club of New York 
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The 15 billion dollar domestic defense 
program for the 12 months ending next 
June 3oth and the 7 billion dollar lease- 
lend effort are already reflected in trends 
affecting our markets. Perhaps a brief 
resume of these trends will help sharpen 
the picture, bring rapidly moving targets 
into range, and emphasize the historic 
fact that while the United States is still 
a non-belligerent, while not a soldier is 
being ordered to the battlefront, while 
no planes threaten to bomb our cities, 
yet on March 11, 1941, American busi- 
ness entered the war. 

Because “Markets are people’ let’s 
consider what is happening to our mar- 
kets, where new ones are now located, 
and what new spending power the con- 
sumers in these markets possess. 

Bremerton, Washington, and Charles- 
town, Indiana, are one-industry towns— 
industries born of war. In Bremerton 
it’s ships; in Charlestown it’s gun- 
powder. Perhaps nowhere in America 
is the impact of the defense program on 
normal social and economic life more 
dramatically highlighted than in these 
two towns. 

Charlestown, Indiana, a town of gs8 
persons, had almost $100,000,000 dumped 
According to a recent issue of 
Week, Mr. S. E. Bolly, presi- 
dent of the First Bank of Charlestown, 


into It. 


Business 


States: 


‘“‘Employment has hit the peak: 
total about 22,000. Town's popula- 
tion, 958 on July 1, 1940, now about 
4,000. Within radius of five miles, 
total is 6,000. Construction of bag- 
loading plant began last week, and 
work on powder plant is two months 
ahead of schedule. When plants go 
into operation, employment at du 
Pont plant is expected to total 7,000 
and at Goodyear, 3,500. 

‘*Trailer camps have multiplied as 
housing conditions have grown acute, 
but federal housing agency has pur- 
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chased land to build 25 houses. One 
chain store has come to town. Not 
only has bank business increased, but 
postal money orders are up 800°, and 
postal savings up 200%. Our police 
force has been doubled; we now have 
two policemen.”’ 


From Bremerton, George Thomas, 
editor of the News Searchlight, reports: 


‘*From 1930 to 1940, population in- 
creased 50°% to census figure of 15,134. 
In the ‘ast year, it is estimated 50°, 
was added, as Navy Yard has attracted 
workers even from midwest and south. 
Population figures don’t include 
thousands of men who commute to 
Seattle day and night—a one-hour 
trip. Ferries now make 26 round 
trips daily. Government is building 
two housing projects, one of 840 units, 
another of 600. Business houses hard- 
pressed to cope with population gains. 
Our advertising linage up 25°. Navy 
very close on figures, but recently 52 
ships of all kinds moored in yard, 
most for repair and improvements.”’ 


Bremerton, Washington, led the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest in construction 
permits during January, expects new 


homes in the first nine months of this 








year to total 2,500. The Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, its one industry, employs 
12,500 men, has a monthly payroll of 
$1,500,000. Its g public schools do 
double duty now—with 2 pupils to a 


seat in the daytime—and operate 
double shifts for 2,700 vocational stu- 
dents at night. 

Charlestown, Indiana, has 17 trailer 
camps with about 1,000 trailers in them. 
Its first telegraph facilities rolled into 
town last December in a Western Union 
trailer parked on the school grounds in 
the public square. Its First Bank keeps 
open until late at night each pay day 
until all customers have been served. 
Bank deposits are up 300% now, loans 
up 10 to 20%, 

Bremerton, Washington and Charles- 
town, Indiana, areexamplesof theimpact 
of new war industries upon our national 
economy. Let’s also look briefly at the 
effects of the Army cantonments that 
will house 1,500,000 trainees by July 1, 
1941, possibly increased to house double 
that number in another year. 


Army authorities, according to a re- 


Defense has given birth 


to the boom town and 


the boom town to the 


boom market, bringing 


with it a complete new 


set of sales and adver- 


tising opportunities. 








cent article in Collier's, estimate that 
each soldier added to a camp brings at 
least one new civilian to the area nearby. 
The United States Public Health Service 
more conservatively figures one new 
civilian to every two soldiers. Taking 
the Health Service figures this means 
that the 13,000 inhabitants of Brown- 
wood, Texas, probably will be increased 
to 28,c00—the 30,000 troops in training 
there will bring in 15,000 new civilians. 
Hinesville, Georgia, had 800 population 
late in 1939—will have to absorb 7,500 
more when 15,000 troops move in near- 
by. Around the little town of Starke, 
near Camp Blanding, Florida, will be 
60,000 soldiers. Starke’s 1,400 citizens 
will be invaded by 30,000 more men, 
women and children. Alabama’s Annis- 
ton will have to provide for 10,000 new- 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, for 
At Camp Shelby, 


Mississippi, largest of the country’s 45 


comers; 


more than 25,000. 


training centers, 67,000 troops will be 
housed in the sandy, pine-grown hills of 


Mississippi’s De Soto National Forest. 


EFENSE needs are also shifting 

new additions to established in- 
dustries to new centers. Important 
portions of the automobile industry are 
locating not in Detroit but in the 
Chicago area. A new $31,000,000 Buick 
plant is being built in Melrose Park, 
western suburb of Chicago, while Stude- 
baker will also locate a new $9,000,000 
feeder plant for aircraft engines in the 
Chicago area. 

Obviously, defense is bringing back 
the boom town, and the boom town to 
merchandising, implies shifting markets, 
new sales opportunities, new types and 
amounts of purchasing power, read- 
justments in sales policies, shifting of 
Sales personnel, new distributors, em- 
phasis upon new sales appeals in adver- 
tising and direct selling activities. One 
instance, perhaps not so important in 
itself but mightily important in its 
recognition of these trends, is the re- 
ported purchase, by a large Middle- 
Western oil company, of several hundred 
thousand United States sectional maps 
for free distribution at its gas stations 
this summer. Obviously, the far-seeing 
executives of this company realize that 
many U. S. families will motor this year 
into new parts of the country to visit 
their men-folks at training camps. 


The boom towns, the 1¢ billions al- 
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ready committed for domestic defense 
in the 12 months ending next June 3oth, 
the peak car loadings of 756,670 cars 
for the week ended on March 1st—all 
these and many more factors are re- 
flected in the present 11% increase in 
national income over a year ago and 
make possible of realization the pre- 
diction that approximately three and 
one-half million United States families 
will enter the $1,500 to $2,000 annual 
income class for the first time during 
19g4l. 

All of this spells boom and boom 
controls for the period ahead. The flow 
of cash will undoubtedly reach fantastic 
proportions; will probably exceed peak 
World War I spending by more than 
26%. The revised schedule now calls for 
spending of at least 23 billions in the 
year starting July 1st and this huge 
sum is expected cash out-go—not au- 





HE breakdown of income tax 

payments by revenue collec- 
tion districts from March 1 to 20 
throws as good a light as there 
is available on the areas where 
the defense program stimulus to 
industrial activity is strongest. 
The income tax payments for 
this period were $1,139,000,- 
000, against $621 449,000, an 
increase of 183 per cent The 
states or collection districts 
where the increase in tax pay- 
ments is most pronounced in- 
clude the 12th Pennsylvania 
District, up 250 per cent; 
Michigan, up 243 per cent; 
Alabama, up 240 per cent; 
Connecticut, up 227 per cent; 
18th Ohio, up 221 per cent; 
Washington (including Alaska), 
up 213 per cent, and 23d 
Pennsylvania, up 212 per cent. 
In New York State the biggest 
increase was that of 220 per 
cent in the 14th district. In the 
2d District in this state, which 
leads in revenue production- 
the increase was from $71,339, 
700 to $118,653,000, or 166 
per cent, which is less than the 
average increase for the whole 
country. The increase in the 3d 
New York District was just 200 


per cent. 














thorization to spend. The highest pre- 
vious New Deal spending for one year 
was under 10 billions—this program 
means more than doubling the cash out- 
go of the pump-priming period. It 
means that a cash out-go of $1,200,000,- 
cco in March will rise rapidly to 2 
billions monthly. 

Another basic trend, vitally affecting 
our markets and our activities as mer- 
chandisers, will be brought about by 
the increasing compulsory diversion of 
raw materials, skilled labor and factory 
capacity of the consumer industries, in 
order to speed war orders. The ration- 
ing of almost all metals for civilian use 
is in the offing with aluminum and steel 
users most likely to be affected first. 
Manufacturers of appliances, autos, 
toothpaste and cosmetics are the most 
conspicuous of a host who face the 
problem of substitution in product and 
packaging. 

England, you will recall, began in this 
same way to economize for war and 
wound up with a full rationing of “non- 
essential” goods—right down to brooms 
and kitchen kettles. It should be noted, 
however, that this “defense saw’”’ cuts 
two ways: while the sales of aluminum 
kitchen ware decrease, those of enamel- 
ware and earthenware will rise; more 
plastics will be used instead of metal in 
appliances; the shortage of walnut due 
to gunstock demand serves to introduce 
cherry as a substitute wood for furniture 
finishing; and carpet makers are already 
increasing their use of rayon mixtures; 
and so on ad infinitum, as substitute 
materials meet old and new market 
opportunities and needs. 

Inevitably, this boom situation, in- 
volving a growing scramble for goods, 
a growing shortage of some kinds of 
goods as defense needs soak up materials 
that once went to fill civilian demand, a 
growing competition for skilled workers 
accompanied by a rising demand for 
higher wages, will necessitate control by 
(1) the use of Government power to 
break bottlenecks in suppliers of labor, 
materials, plants; and (2) the use of 
Government power to ration some 
materials, to put a ceiling on some 
prices, to place a top on some wages. 

The Dinosaur, once the mightiest 
animal on the earth, passed away be- 
cause of his inability to adapt himself 
to changing conditions. Unless we, as 
aggressive, 


merchandisers, are alert, 
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adaptable, aware of the changes taking 
place about us and in step with this fast 
moving world, we too, will pass into 


oblivion. As merchandisers we have, 

















. . . he couldn’t change. 


up to now, been using the modern sales 


promotional tools at our command 


(magazines, newspapers, business, farm 
and trade papers, radio, outdoor, direct 


mail, business films, publicity, and 


others) primarily to sell products. 


ROM now on we shall probably 

make increasing use of these modern 
sales tools to sell sdeas—to explain, to 
rehabilitate the American business sys- 
tem in the eyes of the American public, 
to tell the story of the vital part played 
by business in the defense effort. 


‘‘American industry has a couple of 
big jobs on hand,’’ according to L. C. 
Morrow, editor of Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance. ‘One is to 
make more and more defense equip- 
ment. The other is to tell the public 
it is doing so. 

‘‘These twin jobs of Industry—Do 
and Tell—are both of vital import- 
ance. The first—the making of de- 
fense equipment—seems logical and 
apparent to the responsible manage- 
ment of our industrial plants. 

“The second job—that of telling 
the public the job is being done—isn’t 
so clearly understood or docketed. 
Louder and louder are and will be the 
calls for more production from Ameri- 
can plants. Many claim that Ameri- 
can industry does not appreciate the 
gravity or urgency of the situation. 
Some members of management, filled 
with this hysteria, accept this point 
of view and occasionally burst into 
print or hold forth from the public 
platform on the thesis ‘We are loafing 
on our job.’ ”’ 
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Now if industry is asleep, if it is 
loafing, it would be beneficial to the 
public welfare to expose these conditions 
in the white glare of pitiless publicity 
and correct the situation. On the other 
hand, if industry is on the job, as I 
believe it is, the only way the public will 
ever learn about its defense successes is 
for industry to tell the public about 
them. A promotional program embody- 
ing sound public relations of this type 
recognizes the basic wisdom of the 
saying: ““Next to doing the right thing, 
the most important thing is to let the 
public know you are doing the right 
thing.” 

Beyond, behind, and intermingled 
with the urgency of the immediate job 
of publicizing its defense successes, 
American business faces the fact that 
the purpose and utility of its services 
and worth are regarded with growing 
suspicion and distrust. 

Business in the United States, partly 
through its own fault, has been in the 
doghouse for years. Because of the 
greed or corrupt practices of a small 
percentage of businessmen, and because 
a relatively few corporation executives 
operated their own companies for their 
personal benefit rather than in the 
interest of the stockholders, all business 
management has suffered criticism. 

Business has been so preoccupied with 
its major internal problems that it has 
grown almost inarticulate. It has been 
frightened into the notion that it must 
move through subterfuge, in secrecy, 
and with doubt as to its approach. It 
has permitted itself to be pushed and 
crowded by the “‘smear”’ technique of 
the opposition until it speaks apologet- 
ically of efforts to develop good relations 
with the public. 

It is a well-known fact that business, 
so capable and ingenious in improving 
and selling its products, has been far 
less progressive in its human relation- 
ships. Much of the time it has been 
behind public opinion when it should 
have been ahead. It has been thrown 
into confusion, not because of any in- 
herent or irremediable weakness within 
itself, but because it has failed to make 
clear to the people the philosophy and 
principles of its existence. 

American business should be in a 
position to refute malicious, calculated 
propaganda, even remedy its ill effects 


so that its policies and purposes may be 





properly interpreted and, where justi- 
fied, understood to be right and proper 
in the eyes of society. 

Falsehood and misrepresentation can 
only be successfully combated by plain 
unvarnished truth, which in the long 
run always wins. Unfortunately, the 
nation’s business cannot afford to let 
the “mills of the gods grind slowly”’ for, 
truly, they grind too slowly to be help- 
ful in the present circumstance. Busi- 
ness cannot proceed too leisurely in 
making friends, lest the opposing forces 
completely undermine public confidence 
in the 
American business. 

The great job ahead is the rehabilita- 


integrity and usefulness of 


tion of the American commercial system 
in the eyes of the American public. This 
is a difficult task, requiring all the in- 
genuity, sincerity, and vision which our 
industrial leaders can marshal in its 


behalf. 


major job ahead for business to tackle 


It may well prove to be the 


and to handle. 
It should be clearly understood that 

















... unloads his excess cargo in a storm. 


circumstances have made it necessary 
for American business to explain itself 
to a public that has been taught to be 
suspicious of explanations that come 
from business. Thus, the influences that 
have made it necessary to explain busi- 
ness have also made difficult the job of 
doing so. 

The job of preparing explanations of 
American business is no problem. The 
facts are available and merely require 
arrangement. When they are added 
together and weighed, they are favorable 
to business. The problem is to find a 

(Turn to page 63) 
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ASHINGTON today 1s a bee 
hive of “total defense.”’ Not 
sO many weeks ago conversa 
thon was pitched on the level of how to 
handle the defense problem without 
disturbing normal business and indus 
trial activity. However, at the present 
time the whole concept of “business as 
usual” has been thrown out the window. 
There is frank recognition of the fact 
that the immense total detense program 
upon which we have embarked cannot 
be carried out promptly without direct 
interference with normal business and 
industrial activity, and, while ordinarily 
officials still express concern over neces 
sary interferences with normal business, 
there is no evidence that these inter 
terences will be allowed to slow down 
the detense program. 
So tar as the lithographic industry is 
concerned, the problems of most im 
mediate concern appear to be the con 


tinued availability of aluminum and 
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zinc in the form of sheets for litho 


graphic press plates. In the case of 


aluminum, there is in effect a 100% 


priority for defense purposes, while in 
the case of zinc, beginning with April 
there is a §%@ priority. In the case of 
both metals, maximum prices for scrap 
have been set up by the price stabiliza- 
tion division of the Office of Production 
Management of the Defense Commis 
sion, and lithographers selling either 
scrap aluminum or scrap zinc under 
these orders just promulgated must 
keep certain detailed records concerning 
any sales they make, as well as certain 
other information. Virgin aluminum is 
cutrently priced at 17¢ a pound and 
primary scrap zinc at 7'4c a pound, 
and, for all practical purposes, it may 
be concluded that these prices will be 
held at those levels, at least for the time 
being. 

At the beginning of the current 


quarter substantial new capacities were 



























made available for the production of 
primary zinc. This new production 
capacity for zinc metal will be matched 
by increased rolling mill capacity, it is 
reported, so unless detense requirements 
are very substantially increased—that 
is, at a rate faster than the introduction 
of new capacity to produce-—lithographic 
requirements ought to be reasonably 
well taken care of. Of course, delivery 
dates will probably be extended as com- 


pared with normal times. 


The Aluminum Shortage 

During the last days of last month 
orders of importance with respect to 
aluminum have issued from the Council 
of National Defense in Washington. 
One established maximum prices on 
scrap aluminum, another set up a 
schedule of priorities for the civilian 
use of any aluminum which may not 
be required for defense production, and 


a third ruled that no aluminum powder 
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would henceforth be available for 
civilian use. 

Since the Office of Production Man- 
agement placed a 100% priority on 
aluminum for defense needs, the price 
paid for scrap aluminum has gone up, 
and in some instances has exceeded the 
price of 17¢ per pound for virgin alu- 
minum. Because of this, the Price 
Stabilization Division of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense, which is charged with main- 
taining price stability and preventing 
undue price rises, has fixed a maximum 
price schedule for aluminum scrap (and 
secondary ingot) below the price of 
virgin metal. 

The order is quite lengthy and covers 
various types of sellers and buyers of 
second-hand aluminum. The best inter- 
pretation of this order, as it applies to 
the lithographic industry, is that lith- 
ographers having scrap aluminum clip- 
pings and old press plates for sale can- 
not offer them for sale to junk dealers 
or any other kind of a dealer in alumi- 
num scrap at a price above 1}3c, or, if 
the sale were direct to an aluminum 
smelter instead of through a dealer, the 
price could not exceed 14’2c per pound. 

The order further requires that sellers 
of aluminum scrap must keep certain 
records. It is our interpretation that 
any lithographer disposing of scrap 
aluminum would come under the follow- 


ing section of this order: 


“6. Identification and record keeping re 
quirements. Every dealer in, and every maker, 
smelter, processor, or consumer of, and every 
other person purchasing or selling aluminum 
scrap or secondary aluminum ingot shall, 
until such time as further information is 
deemed necessary or appropriate hereunder, 


keep for inspection by the Price Stabiliza- 
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The Lithographers National Association has 
been actively working on this problem for a 
number of weeks in cooperation with litho- 
graphers, jobbers, rolling mills and the 
Defense Commission. We are indebted to 
the LNA for this summary of the picture. 


tion Division, and preserve for a period not 
less than one year, complete and accurate 
records of: 

(a) all purchases and sales of aluminum 
scrap and secondary aluminum ingot, re- 
cording therein the person from or to whom 
each such purchase or sale was made, the 
date thereof, the price paid or received, and 
the quantity in pounds and quality by 
grades of aluminum scrap or secondary 
aluminum ingot, or both, involved; and 

(6) as of the close of each month the 
amount in pounds of aluminum scrap and 
secondary aluminum ingot (1) on hand and 


(2) on order.” 


There is no definite penalty provided 
for disregarding the terms of this price 
fixing order. However, the order states 
that there shall be no evasion by direct 
or indirect methods of the price limita- 
tions set forth in the schedule for the 
purchase, sale or transfer at a price of 
aluminum scrap (or secondary aluminum 
ingot). In order to obtain enforcement, 
the Defense Council will use publicity 


and moral suasion. 


Aluminum Priorities 

A blanket priority on aluminum for 
defense production which was made in 
February gave no specific consideration 
to civilian aluminum requirements. 
Within the last few weeks the original 
blanket priority order has been amended 
to cover the distribution of aluminum 


for civilian needs if, and when, there is 


any left over after defense needs have 





been satisfied. The modifying order, 
dated March 21, and effective March 22, 
which is entitled ‘‘General Preference 


Order to Direct the Distribution of 


Aluminum,” still gives absolute priority 
to defense orders. It is interesting to 
note that defense orders are defined to 
include not only all contracts and orders 
placed with producers for delivery of 
aluminum entering directly or indirectly 
into the manufacture of any material for 
the Army and Navy, but also aluminum 
to be used in the manufacture of any 
material for the defense of Great Britain, 
including contracts or orders from other 
parts of the British Empire. All of the 
aluminum orders for defense purposes 
will bear an “‘A”’ preference rating. 
After defense needs have been taken 
care of, deliveries for civilian use of any 
aluminum left over will be made in 
accordance with the following schedule 


of preference ratings: 


B-1. Each producer (not including fabri 
cators) shall reserve one percent of his 
scheduled production of aluminum ingot each 
month; deliveries shall be made out of such 
reserves only pursuant to orders issued 
against this reserve by the Priorities Divi 
sion. 

B-2. For repair or replacement parts for 
existing apparatus, equipment and devices 
which must continue to function in order to 
preserve essential services and maintain 
maximum production of goods. 

B-3. For products essential to the pro- 


tection of public health and safety. 
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B-. 


or devices which cannot be redesign ed to use 


For standard apparatus, equipment 


substitute materials without serious inter 
ruption of current production and for which 
there is substantial use in national defense or 
in plants chiefly devoted to national defense. 

B-s. For customers requiring less than 
a total of 1,000 pounds of aluminum per 
month. This rating is temporarily assigned 
pending further investigation. 

B-6. For customers whose use of alumi- 
num does not exceed 2 pounds per $100 or 
final sales value of the article of which it 
is an essential component. A large amount 
of labor is thereby kept employed with the 
use of relatively little aluminum. 

B-7. For products in which no reason 
ably satisfactory substitute for aluminum is 
available. 

B-8. For products in which a reasonably 
satisfactory substitute for aluminum is avail- 
able or can be made available. 

General provisions. 1. Hereafter no pro- 
ducer shall enter into any contract whereby 
it agrees to process, fabricate or cast any 
aluminum scrap by toll agreement unless 
specifically authorized to do so by the Di- 
rector of Priorities. No producer shall make 
any delivery on any contract or order now 
outstanding for the delivery of aluminum 
which it 


agreement for any customer unless specifi- 


processes or fabricates by toll 


cally authorized to do so by the Director of 
Priorities. 

2. Deliveries shall not be in an amount 
in excess of the amount currently required 
for the production which justifies the prefer- 
ence rating assigned, after making full use 
of the inventory of metal previously received, 
including all scrap that may be resmelted or 
refabricated for individual customers. 

Beginning twenty (2 days after the 
effective date of this Order, no deliveries 
by any producer to any customer shall be 
made until such customer shall have fur- 
nished such producer with a sworn statement 
that (a) such customer has filed with the 
Priorities Division a report of such cus- 
tomer's entire inventory of all aluminum, in 
the form received by him (including scrap) 
and that (4) such customer has not placed 
an order for aluminum with some other 
producer to be used for the same specific 
purposes 

3. Deliveries by any producer on con 
tracts or orders having a preference rating 
of B-2 to B-8 inclusive shall not exceed the 
percentage indicated below of the customer's 
monthly average of 1940 shipments from the 
same producer for corresponding purposes. 
This percentage may be changed from time 
to time by the Director of Priorities. 

B-2 80"; B-3 70/0; B-4 50%; B-s5 

50%; B-6—40%; B-7—30%; B-8—10%- 

4. Orders of each producer on which 


delivery is intended during each month 
(calendar or statistical, according to the 
custom of such producer) shall be scheduled 
in the order of the preference ratings as- 
signed. If the amount of aluminum available 


for delivery during any such month is in- 


sufficient to cover all of the above preference 
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AST month the Wall Street 
Journal went so far as to 
predict that non-defense industries 
will have more trouble getting 
aluminum in the next four months 
than it will thereafter. 

With a view to pacifying its cus- 
tomers during this crucial period, 
the Aluminum Co. of America last 
fortnight stopped its usual vast 
trade paper schedule in midstream. 
In its place, starting this month, 
the company will run solid hunks 
of text, minus flag waving and 
illustrations, to give simple answers 
to the simple questions of when, 
why and how much aluminum will 
be available. Later ALCOA may 
tackle the far more ticklish problem 
of getting the owners of unneces- 
sarily big inventories to share them 
under some such general headline as 
““Let’s put idle aluminum to work.” 

TIDE. 











ratings, the Director of Priorities may issue 
supplementary instructions for the month 
providing for the allocation of a portion of 
lower rated 


the available aluminum to 


groups. If after any producer shall have 
filed such monthly schedule, a contract or 
order shall be placed with him calling for 
delivery within such month, and there are 
exceptional reasons for filling such contract 
or order within such month, he shall so 
advise the Priorities Division, describing 
in detail such contract or order and such 
exceptional reasons. 

7. Any person who dissents from the 
preference rating that is assigned to any 
delivery may appeal to the Priorities Divi- 
sion by addressing a letter to E. M. Hopkins, 
Division, Office of 
Management, Room 4527, Social Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. Such letter 
should contain a general description of the 


Priorities Production 


contract or order, the name of the producer 
with whom it is placed, the amount of 
aluminum ordered, the use for which it is 
intended, the preference rating that has been 
assigned to his delivery, and the reasons 
why the person appealing thinks that the 
rating is erroneous. The Priorities Division 
will give especial consideration to any 
evidence indicating the possibility of main- 
taining employment of the greatest possible 
numbers of workers without conflict with 


any vital use. 


INCE the shortage in aluminum it 

has been suggested that lithographers 
might be able to return their scrap 
aluminum to the rolling mill for re- 
conversion into new plates, thus assuring 
the lithographer a definite source of 
new plates, limited only by the amount 


of old metal he might turn back to the 





mills, and the availability of rolling 
mill capacity for the rolling of litho- 
graphic sheets, which are in direct com- 
petition with the rolling of sheets for 
airplanes. In such a set-up the lithog- 
rapher would receive credit for the 
poundage of metal returned. However, 
such a set-up of exchanging old plates 
and clippings for new plates—called a 
“toll agreement’’—is now placed under 
the priority order. The preference rat- 


‘ 


ings apply to “‘not only contracts or 
orders for produced aluminum delivered 
pursuant to sale, but also to contracts 
or orders for aluminum delivered pur- 
suant to toll agreements.”” General 
Provision No. 1 quoted above specifi- 
cally covers this point. 

It is too early yet to have any indica- 
tion as to the full meaning or interpre- 
tation, and particularly as it applies to 
lithographers, of the two orders cover- 
ing the sale of scrap aluminum, and the 
priorities applying to the purchase of 
new aluminum, and exchange of old 
aluminum plates for new aluminum 
plates. It is reported that since the 
order was issued some days ago, the 
Office of Production Management in 
Washington has been actually swamped 
with personal visits and mail requests 
for a statement of what the orders 
actually mean and where various in- 
dividuals fit into the picture. It is 
further reported that the OPM is not 
going to make any further clarification 
of the priority order until it has re- 
ceived from the aluminum producers a 
statement of orders and contracts on 
hand for civilian needs. The priority 
order requires all producers to maintain 
very complete and accurate records of 
all customer orders on its books, and to 
submit any information from these 
records to the OPM on request, ten 
days before the end of each month, with 
respect to deliveries for the succeeding 
and preceding months. On the basis 
of the 


OPM by the producers, there may be a 


information submitted to the 
further interpretation of the priorities 
order which will help to determine just 
where lithographers fit into the picture. 

For the present, and until the situation 
can be further clarified, it would appear 
unwise for lithographers to dispose of 
their scrap zinc and aluminum through 
the ordinary “junkie” route. If it is 
possible to work out with the jobbers 


and with the aluminum and zinc rolling 
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mills ‘‘toll agreements” so that the lithog- 
raphers’ scrap, which in most cases is 
either pure aluminum or pure zinc, 
will be returned directly to the smelter 
for resmelting and re-rolling, this may 
prove to be one way of insuring the 
more adequate supply of new plates 
to the industry. In the case of alu- 
minum it is necessary today to get 
specific Defense Commission approval of 
such toll agreements before they can 


become effective. 
(The following was Staff-written. ) 


ATURALLY, of course, it would 
be a wise policy for lithographers 
to conserve their present supply 

of usable aluminum plates to the fullest 
possible extent. Here are some of the 
places where conservation could be 
practiced profitably: 

1. Storage (before and after use) 

2. Platemaking Department 

3. Pressroom 

4. Plate Graining Department 

Since aluminum plates are subject to 
oxidation when exposed to changes of 
relative humidity, the first essential is a 
storage room which is positively air 
conditioned and a low relative humidity 
maintained. This applies to new plates, 
regrained plates, and plates placed in 
storage for reuse. We do not know of 
any other condition which will prevent 
oxidation over a long period of time. 

As an added precaution, it is good 
practice to gum up the plates evenly 
with a gum arabic solution to which a 
preservative has been added, fan thor- 
oughly dry, and apply a smooth coating 
of good asphaltum washout solution to 
both back and front of the plate. This 
method will usually prevent oxidation 
even though some change of relative 
humidity should take place; it also 
prevents any possible chemical reaction 
taking place when sheets of paper are 
placed between the plates when hung 
up in storage. Possibilities of plates 
buckling or becoming scratched are less 
when plates are hung up than when 
stored flat in piles. New plates should 
be bought ungrained. Do not have 
them grained until you are ready to 


use them. 


Precautions in Plate Making 
We are referring, of course, to deep- 
etched plates, and we do not hesitate 
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to say that with a thorough under- 
standing of the deep-etch procedure and 
a few ordinary precautions, the life of an 
aluminum plate can easily be doubled. 
Therefore, it might not be amiss to out- 
line again the procedure necessary for 
making a deep-etch plate, and at the 
same time make suggestions which will 
result in obtaining longer usage of the 
plate. 

In counter-etching the plate, or to be 
more specific, removing the oxide film, 
a mild acid should be used in order ta 
prevent the removal of the grain to any 


extent. A diluted solution of glacial 


acetic acid, 99%, 4 ozs. to 1 gallon of 


Wash the 


plate off thoroughly with cold water 
Flow the 


water, is usually sufficient. 


and clean scrubbing brush. 
counter-etch over the plate and scrub 
with the same brush for about I minute, 
then flow cold water again and scrub 
thoroughly clean. 

In spite of the fact that 6 ounces of 
acetic acid to 1 gallon of water is usually 
recommended, it will be found that 
much less can be used with perfect 
results. Don’t use hydrochloric, or other 
strong acids as some of these acids will 
remove the points of the grain, which 
must be avoided. While the plate is 
still wet, place it in the whirler and 
apply the deep-etch coating in the 
regular manner. Be sure that the coat- 


ing is thoroughly dry all the way 





AXIMUM prices for zinc scrap 

and secondary slab zinc have 
been established by Leon Henderson, 
director of the Price Stabilization 
Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. 

Henderson said rising prices for 
secondary slab zinc and of zinc 
scrap materials were not needed to 
draw out supplies, but tempted 
owners of zinc scrap to hold it for 
a rise and build up a speculative 
demand, resulting in inflationary 
prices. 

Price Schedule No. 3 establishes 
maximum prices at which zinc scrap 
materials and secondary slab zinc 
may be sold by any person to any 
other person. Prices in carload lots 
have been established on an f. o. b. 
East St. Louis basis, Henderson 
said. For example, the maximum 
would be 7.25 cents plus freight from 
East St. Louis to a buyer in New 
York. Top prices for less than car- 
load lots are slightly higher. 














through, then expose as usual, judging 
the time by your usual practice. At 
this point stop out any unwanted areas 
of the plate with your regular stop-out 


solution. 


Developing the Plate 

It is usual to have the developing solu- 
tion about 36° Baume. If it is any 
lower, there is a possibility of removing 
some of the hardened coating which 
naturally spoils the plate. If it is higher, 
slower removal of the unhardened coat 
ing will result, but you are on the safe 
side. It is at this point where a definite 
economy can be practiced when a plate 
is only to be used for a comparatively 
short run, say 30,000 sheets or less. The 
average developing solution has a slight 
acid content which results in removing 
the point of the grain of the plate while 
the plate is being developed, possibly to 
the extent of between one and two ten 
This will be 


found to be sufficient to make a plate 


thousandths of an inch. 


that will look just as good as it would if 
the plate were etched to a further depth, 
and also durable enough for a com 

paratively long run. No further etching 
is necessary and the plate can be finished 
up at this point. Try this on a short run 
sometime and you will be agreeably 


surprised at the result. 


Deep Etching The Plate 


In order to extend the life of an 
aluminum plate it is necessary to under- 
stand the depth that a plate should be 
etched to insure maximum results. The 
Lithographic Technical Foundation sug- 
gests that a plate should be etched to a 
depth of between 2 and 3 one ten- 
thousandths of an inch. We have seen 
published statements which call for a 
much deeper etch than this, but our 
experience has been that any deeper 
etching is absolutely unnecessary, and 
also shortens the number of times a 
plate can be used over again. In other 
words, the number of times a plate can 
be used over again depends on how deep 
is deep etch. Some plate makers have 
said that they etch a plate until they 
can feel the results. We do not believe 
that they get as good-looking a job, and 
a plate etched in this manner will not 
be used over many times. If a plate 
etch is made too strong, an unevenly- 
etched plate will be the result. After 
(Turn to page 61) 














THE ISO COLOR PROCESS 


Since the article, ‘’Wanted—A Method for Making 
Color Prints’’ appeared in our February issue, in which 


Iso Color was briefly mentioned, there have been 


many questions about this process. In response to 


those questions this fuller explanation is published 


By Julius J. Wolfson 


HERE is no question but that 

there is a definite need and de 

mand for a method of making 
color prints from separation negatives 
in a much more simplified way than it 
has been possible heretofore. Although 
there are processes for making color 
prints on the market, none of them 
actually meets the demands of economy. 
The simple reason is that the scientific 
principles on which these methods are 
based do not offer the possibility of 
simplification. All the processes known 
so far may be eventually improved, but 
they cannot be radically changed. A 
remedy for this situation so far as time 
element is concerned, as well as other 
obvious difhculties, cannot, therefore, 
take plac e. 

Among the scientific principles em 
ployed as a basis for color processes, 
there has been only one the possibilities 
of which have not been sufficiently ex 
ploited. This is the dye-coupling prin 
ciple. Though many formulas were 
available, their construction and their 
use made a simple and yet marketable 
product almost impossible. Of course, 
there was a very good reason for it. 
Although dye-couplers are not new—in 
tact, they can be traced back as far as 
i888—there were too many obstacles 
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which had to be overcome before satis- 
factory results could be obtained. The 
main difficulties and complications were: 

(1) Lack of control of color. 

(2) Lack of control in the develop- 
ment. 

(3) Instability existing between the 
dye-coupling element and the 
developer. 

(4) All over staining. 

In other words, there was no cer- 
tainty of results and, consequently, there 
was no possibility of duplication. Pure 
whites and deep, rich blacks were im- 
possible of attainment. The intensity of 
the developed color always varied. 
Therefore, the main problem was to 
find a way to stabilize the procedure, to 
eliminate the factors causing this in- 
stability, and to change the dye-coupling 
principle from an uncertain procedure to 
a reliable working process of permanent 
stability and control. The Iso Color 
Process, recently introduced to the trade, 
is a dye-coupling process developed to 
meet all the necessary requirements one 
can and must expect from a color print- 
ing process. 

The basic principle of a dye-coupling 
process is the production of definite 
color-characteristics through the de- 


velopment of the silver image. This 


makes it possible to establish a control 
as to color-density, color-intensity and 
color-hue by virtue of a determining 
factor. This factor is obtained when a 
color characteristic and a _ definite 
quantity of silver are reduced in mutual 
association. 

The graph shown on the opposite page 
will be helpful in making this principle 
clear. 

It starts trom point O where the silver 
is developed and rises until it reaches 
the axis A,;—A». At the same time color 
starts to develop along the line O,—P. 
Both curves meet each other at P, which 
is the point of control. This point, as 
shown in the graph, can either be de- 
pressed to produce a lighter tone, or 
color value, (O—P, and O,—P:) or can 
be increased to the point of maximum 
saturation (O—P, and O,—P,). Further, 
the construction of the graph can be so 
arranged as to create any particular 
period of time for color production. 

The variations in the intensity of the 
developed color have been overcome by 
a specially designed compound which 
has been given the name Stabilizer (the 
Energizer 3 of the Iso Color Process). 
A =S and as the name indicates, it con- 
trols the silver image and its associated 


color. 
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Thus, the following results are 
achieved: 

(1) Stability of the developed color 
by the introduction of stabiliza- 
tion between the dye-coupling 
element and the developer. 

(2) Perfect color balance by prede- 
termined means of color con- 

trol, thus making it now possi- 
ble to obtain 
whites and deep, rich, 


(3) Pure 


brilliant blacks. 


The stabilizer further functions in 
preventing any retro-active action of the 
dye-coupling agent to affect the unex- 
posed and unreduced silver molecules. 
This last is vital. 

The first requirement of any color 
process is color balance. One method is 
to establish a primary red, a yellow and 
a blue. When these colors are super- 
imposed, a perfect black must be ob- 
tained. It is impossible, however, to 
judge a color-process by judging the 
three colors individually. The crucial 
question is not whether just one par- 
ticular color seems to be suitable, but 
whether the three colors together create 
this condition of a perfect black. 

E. M. Ludlam in an article entitled 
“Wanted: A Method of Making Color 
Prints” in the February issue of MopERN 
LirHoGRAPHy, refers to the Iso Color 
Process and states that “‘unfortunately 
the magenta is far out for our purposes”’ 
and that “‘the inventors need to offer an 
improved red or magenta.”” Neither the 


word “‘red’”” nor the word “magenta” 
describes a specific color. Anyone who 
is familiar with the subject knows that 
a red can range from a bright orange 
red to a dark purple-brownish red, 
whereas magenta may be a range of reds 
that vary from a bluish to a violet and 
deep purple red. To prove that a par 
ticular color is off, requires the accept 
ance of wave-band determination of the 
color. Most of us are rather careless in 
describing colors. One forgets that our 
eyes are highly deceptive. That which 
looks as a pink may upon reflection offer 
its complementary color, and then, we 
ask, what is its color? Particular atten- 
tion is drawn to the fluorescent colors. 

The colors of the Iso Color Process 
have been so designed that the halftone 
separations of the yellow, blue, red and 
black or the key plate can be assembled 


and the resulting picture will act as a 
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proof to indicate the correctness of the 
separations. 

If prints are made from the continu- 
ous tone negatives with Iso Color, the 
final result will be the equal and prob- 
ably superior to the four color halftone 


plates. 


N SHORT, the value of the Iso Color 

Process lies in the fact that the color 
separations in a continuous tone indicate 
to the customer the subject matter, and 
at the same time enable any necessary 
corrections to be made in the halftone 
separations, and at a lower cost and a 
material saving to the customer. 

A further advantage offered by Iso 
Color lies in the exceptional control 
possible in this process. Anyone can 
obtain duplications almost at will. The 
Color 


Process enables the operator to establish 


stabilization factor of the Iso 
by means of a gray-scale and an accurate 
densitometric reading, definite figures as 
guides to exposure and developing time 
with the full knowledge and assurance 
that he can duplicate his work at any 


future date. It is obvious that only a 


fully balanced and stabilized method of 
making color prints can be used for such 
delicate work. The stabilization factor 
as embodied in the Iso Color Process 
gives one a full guarantee that uni- 
formity of results are definitely obtain- 
able. All that is necessary is to make 
that 
accurately established by the operator. 


certain the figures have been 

A short description of the process will 
indicate the simplicity of the technique. 
Anyone capable of making a black-and- 
white paper print is fully capable of 
making color prints by it. 

First, exposure is made exactly as with 
an ordinary black-and-white, either by 
contact or projection, on thin stripping 
film. 


veloped in the appropriate color-de- 


The exposed film is then de- 


veloper, the red printer in the red, the 
blue printer in the blue, and the yellow 
Each 


development requires § minutes. The 


printer in the yellow developer. 


next step is to fix the prints for about 
two minutes each in a bath of ordinary 
hypo to which has been added a very 
small quantity of sodium bi-sulphite. 


(Turn to page 63) 
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What the customer thinks 
they should be is revealed 
in a recent survey among 
42 national advertisers. 


ee 


Over-runs “ UNDER-RUNS 


T has been a standard trade custom 

for many vears in both the letter 

press and lithographic industries to 
consider “‘good delivery’’ under a print 
ing purchase order to mean delivery of 
the quantity specified “‘plus or minus 
10%.” Lithographers and printe’s have 
contended that graphic arts reproduc 
tion is not and cannot be an exact 
operation, that there are many factors 


entering into these production processes 
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which are beyond their reasonable con- 
trol and that it is therefore inequitable 
to expect them to make exact deliveries 
of quantities indicated by the purchaser. 

Most of these factors are recognized 
by advertisers. Among them are spoil- 
age due to weather conditions (humidity 
and temperature both), human factors 
and other unpredictable hazards; on 
specially manufactured paper, the paper 


industry's tolerances govern the lithog- 


rapher’s tolerances; because of the 
moisture content of newly manufactured 
paper the lithographer should have time 
to season the stock, but rarely does; 
on more complicated jobs or where more 
separate operations are involved, more 
allowance is necessary for spoilage—for 
instance, extra allowances must be made 
for multi-color work, or for labels which 
frequently require a die-cutting opera- 


tion, or for window displays which in- 
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clude mounting and finishing processes. 

This 
generally challenged by buyers of lithog- 
raphy and printing, partly perhaps be- 
cause in the vast majority of cases the 


trade custom has not been 


importance to the purchaser of a small 
Over-run or under-run is not vital, and 
partly because lithographers and printers 
have been willing to compromise with 
their customers in cases of dispute. 
There is reason to believe that the 10% 
tolerance in deliveries is sufficiently 
established by custom so that it could 
be legally supported in court, provided 
no counter stipulation were included in 
the original purchase contract. 

There is no question, however, that 
it is a severe penalty to some large 
buyers of lithography and printing to 
accept the “plus or minus 10%” custom. 
It is easy to understand why a concern 
which is buying $100,000 worth of 
lithography a year, for example, might 
balk at consistently being called upon 
to accept and pay for 10% more mer- 
chandise than it needed or had budgeted 
for. Or, looking at it from the other 
angle, we can readily understand the 
reluctance of a purchaser to accept as 
good delivery 10% less than his order 
when the material is to be used, for 
example, to cover a specific mailing list 
or to fill a certain definite number of 
display locations. 

Hence it is interesting to consider the 
results of a survey on this subject of 
over-runs and under-runs just com- 
pleted by one of the leading national 
associations of advertisers. The survey 
was inaugurated as the result of numer- 
ous inquiries by members as to the 
general acceptance of the “plus or 
minus 10%” custom. As one member 
put it: 

“For a considerable period of time 
we have been adhering to a policy of 
1%. On the 


other hand, we are constantly being 


no over-runs—not even 


advised by apparently reliable inform- 
ants that we are one of the very few 
houses which attempt to enforce such a 
rule and that many of the largest and 
shrewdest buyers of printing, lithog- 
raphy, window display material, etc., 
have come to the conclusion that such a 
policy is neither practical nor fair to the 
supplier and permit either a 5% or 10% 
over-run or under-run. 

“Naturally we expect a certain amount 


of agitation against any policy which 
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prohibits over-runs and we are ready 
to accept this. On the other hand, 
if over-runs are being accepted by some 
95% of sophisticated and well-informed 
buyers it may be that we might be 
sacrificing other values more important 
for the sake of a relatively small saving 
in dollars.” 

Reports of policy with respect to the 
acceptance of over-runs and under-runs 
were received by the association from 42 
of its members. All of these concerns 
are substantial and consistent buyers of 
printing and lithography, so that the 
practices which they have adopted and 
their general attitude their 
graphic arts suppliers are important. 

In the interest of economy, the adver- 


toward 


tiser naturally wants delivery to ap- 
proximate as closely as possible the 
actual need. His own possibility for 
tolerances varies with the job. An 
under-run may cause him serious incon- 
venience and he may be glad to pay the 
cost of a substantial over-run as insur- 
ance, and an over-run may be absolutely 
useless to him and any charge incurred 
is sheer waste. In the light of these con- 
ditions, he may well feel that it is unjust 
to commit himself to a 10% over-run on 
each and every lithography order he 
places. He feels that he ought to be free 
to agree on tolerances with his lithog- 
rapher on any order in advance. The 
survey shows that this is common prac- 
tice—that lithographers do not insist on 
the “trade custom” in all cases. 

Some advertisers voiced their objec- 
tion to paying pro rata for over-runs, 
arguing that the cost of the extra copies 
should be somewhat lower. The case of 
the advertiser who insists upon exact 
If the 


lithographer assumes all the risk and 


quantities is a difficult one. 


estimates on the basis of maximum 
spoilage, the customer receives the exact 
quantity and the lithographer destroys 
the over-run if any. If the quantity is 
under-run, the lithographer is forced to 
make an additional run at his own ex- 
pense. The lithographer cannot con- 
sistently run these risks without charg- 
ing a higher rate to cover himself. Then 
the advertiser is in the position of pay- 
ing for the over-runs, but not receiving 
them for whatever possible benefit he 
can derive from extra copies. 

Says a spokesman for advertising 


agencies: 


“It is general practice with adver- 








tising agencies to accept an over-run. 
The percentage depends on the type 
of the job. If an exact count is wanted 
it will be so stated when the lithog- 
rapher is asked to estimate, inasmuch 
as the paper mill will not guarantee 
an exact quantity delivery but force 
the lithographer to accept a percent- 
age of over-run. 

‘Further, if an over-run is greater 
than 10° and the client were to have 
no use for it, it would be refused but 
if sold at a special price it is at times 
a good buy for a national advertiser. 
At the time we write our contracts or 
orders, we usually specify on what 
pro-rata basis the over-run shall be 
charged.”’ 


Herewith are a few briefs of repre- 
sentative replies from national adver- 
tisers dealing with the problem: 
Company 1 
POLICY: Contained on rubber stamp 
used on purchase orders reading ‘‘This 
order is for the maximum quantity 
required for our purpose, with all 
allowances made. To avoid waste, 
therefore, we reserve the right to re- 
fuse payment for any over-run. 
Realizing the necessity for a margin 
in manufacturing operations, we will 
accept a reasonable under-run as fill- 
ing the order. Your close attention 
to this will be appreciated.”’ 


EXPERIENCE: This company en- 
closed copy of letter on same subject 
written in 1934. Realized several 
years ago they suffered considerable 
loss through over-run ‘‘racket.’’ 
Adopted stamp . . . Number of pur- 
veyors, principally lithographers, ob- 
jected. Had no real difficulty in es- 
tablishing reasonableness of position. 
Objected to receiving and paying for 
more than ordered but recognized 
purveyor’s side and agreed to accept 
hazard of under-run . . . Policy had 
been in effect five years and accepted 
by sellers as matter of course .. . Had 
had occasional small under-run but 
never enough to cause real incon- 
venience or expense . . . One job had 
to be re-run at cost of something over 
$100. Amount so small as to be un- 
worthy of second thought compared 
with really very large saving effected 
by escape from over-run ‘“‘racket’’... 
In 1940, confirmed foregoing experi- 
ence. 


Company 2 

POLICY: On lithographed and paint 
process display material, assuming 
requirements can be closely estimated 
and 2700 pieces needed, costing about 
$1 each, would feel 10°; over would 
be too many and represent too much 
waste. Order would bear condition 
that over-runs should not exceed 50 
or 100 at most. Would gamble on 
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chance that under-run might be 


equal. 


COMMENT: Purchaser thus protects 
himself against any tendency of sup- 
plier to pad order, and yet be sure he 
is not likely to suffer much of an 
under-run because naturally supplier 
wants to sell as large a quantity as 
he can .. . Unless something unusual 
happens, lithographer can estimate 
mecessary spoilage closer than 10° 
.. . While custom is 10°%, many lith- 
ographers would not stand on it 
absolutely if customer arbitrary and 
order depended on it. 


Company 3 

COMMENT: 10°; too high. Can't see 
why, under any circumstances, should 
be more than 5°; on 100M or less. 
100M to 1,000M or more, maximum 
deviation should not exceed 2°; 

On 24 sheet posters where run usually 
is between 1,000 and 3,500 always 
specify over-run must not exceed 2°, 
... These figures based on experience 
in placing orders over period of many 
years. Do not feel it works hardship 
. .. If question of over-run or under- 
run not brought to attention of some, 
they are inclined to take advantage 
of situation and unwarrantedly in- 
crease run to practically 10%. If 
lithographer cautioned, have found 
no case where he has suffered by being 
confined to percentages listed above. 


Company 4 

POLICY: On folders, broadsides, etc., 
hold printer to exact quantity ordered 
unless reprint appears likely, or feel 
sure all of over-run will be consumed. 
In such cases pay for over-run but 
always at lower rate than regular run. 
Feel entitled to price less makeready, 
etc. ... On lithography always hold 
lithographer to 3°; over but never 
penalize him if he runs under. 


Company 5 
POLICY: Go over nature of every 
specific job with printer. 


EXPERIENCE: Bulk of printing and 
offset handled by several local sup- 
pliers used for some years. No diffi- 
culty. Main element in over-runs and 
under-runs is paper. Control over- 
runs within 5‘, without any hard- 
ships or complaints from supplier or 
paper mill Before they used to 
discuss over-runs with supplier, mat- 
ter of extra paper not discussed by 
printer with paper mill who invari- 
ably sent extra stock which often 
gave 8-10'. over-run. 


COMMENT: Giving buyer over-run 
up to limit of 10‘, is more or less 
habit, not so much on part of printer 
as paper company and when both 
parties made aware of inability to use 
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extra copies, find it easy to control. 


Company 6 

POLICY: No set policy on over-runs 
and under-runs. Depends on job... 
Don’t shop all over country trying to 
chisel a few dollars . . . Select a few 
reliable suppliers who do good work 
at fair prices and stick with them as 
long as relations satisfactory ... Give 
suppliers fair understanding of prob- 
lems involved in various jobs. Those 
who stick on list are ones who demon- 
strate sincere interest in handling 
jobs as they are wanted .. . Try to deal 
with them in spirit of give and take. 
Probably ‘‘take’’ as much as ‘‘give’’— 
or more. Occasionally on orders for 
literature to mail to definite list, may 
have an understanding with supplier 
that no over-run is allowed. 


EXPERIENCE: 3% over or under the 
usual range on orders of any size. 
Most big runs dealer help material 
stocked and supplied on order. Not 
good enough guesser to say 500,000 
just right and 550,000 too many... 
Suppliers of window and store dis- 
play material, which runs into unit 
cost of dollar or more, bill only for 
quantity ordered. If there is an over- 
run they store surplus for a while. 
On several occasions when they have 
run short, have been delighted to find 
over-run available. 


()' COURSE it is impossible to 
give briefs of all 42 reports, but 
what we have given plus the digest 
below, brings out some interesting facts. 
Here is a broad tabulation of the policies 
adopted by these 42 buyers with respect 
to the acceptance of over-runs and 
under-runs. (See below.) 

It will be seen that 20% of this group 
of experienced buyers will permit no 
over-runs whatever on their orders, 
while a full 50% of the group will accept 
no over-runs in excess of 5% of the 
order. Only 12% of the group readily 
accepts the standard “plus or minus 
10°)" custom. 


The complete comments of the re- 


porting members are instructive. At 
least 5 members indicated that in their 
opinion the “plus or minus 10%” cus- 
tom is a racket which the graphic arts 
has used for years to increase its billings 
at the expense of the customer. Others 
indicated their belief that large over- 
runs and under-runs are frequently due 
to careless estimating and buying by the 
printer or lithographer. A firm policy 
on the part of the purchaser, they 
affirm, swiftly reduces the inexactitude 
of the supplier and without any real 
hardship. 

On the other hand, a great many of 
the reporting members show a real 
understanding of the problem of the 
lithographer and printer in making 
exact deliveries, particularly where the 
work is of a complicated nature in- 
volving several colors or fine halftone 
reproduction, or where special paper has 
been ordered for the job. Several mem- 
bers state frankly that their solution to 
the problem is to find an honest and 
intelligent supplier and to work with 
him on a basis of mutual understanding. 

One fact which comes out very clearly 
from these reports is that the attitude 
of the purchaser toward over-runs and 
under-runs is frequently affected by the 
individual problems of the purchaser. 
Where the work ordered is of such a 
nature that an over-run is utterly use- 
less or an under-run is disastrous, the 
buyer is inclined to hold the supplier to 
a strict account. In other cases, how- 
ever, where the material being produced 
is of a steadily consumable nature, the 
purchaser is frequently delighted to find 
that his supplier has over-run the 
original order. 

One important point brought out is 
that many buyers feel that they should 
not be charged for over-runs on the 
basis of the per unit cost of the whole 
job, but rather on the basis of cost less 

(Turn to page 69) 





Policy No. of Companies 
Will accept no over-runs 8 
Will accept §°% over-runs on small or difficult runs; 2-3% on large runs. 5 
Will accept 6°) over-runs 8 
No fixed policy, but consider 10% over-run excessive................ 
Will accept from ¢ to 10% over-runs depending upon the size and diffi- 
PRN oe ya ages aasbaed bx e ne eek? salen pada mee’s 11 
Will accept over-runs up to 10%% without question ee See 5 
Total 42 
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BY GEORGE E. LODER 


President, National Process Co. 





our personal 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 


HE lithographer who is a good 
business man will long ago have 


asked himself and attempted to 


find the best answers to the very im 
portant questions asked elsewhere in 


this article, in order to 


exceptions, will be available for the 


lithographic trade for some reason 
able time ahead. We all now know 
that aluminum is on the priority list 
certainly 


of defense materials and 





the future purchases of aluminum 
printing plates is very uncertain. Zinc 
plates are still obtainable but  lith 
ographers short of this metal should 
do well to watch their step. 
Lithographic equip 


ment is not going to be 





prepare his company 
for the present period 
of defense psychology 1. Will 
and businessconditions. 

Generally speaking, I 
believe that the litho- 
graphic trade has fore- 
seen the present situa 
tion, has expected a 
gradually expanding 
volume of business over 
the next few years and 
has equipped itself with 
this in mind. A rea 
sonable proof of this 
opinion is the fact that 
the largest manufac 
turer of offset presses 
will experience his peak 
sales of all time during 3 
his fiscal year ending . 
June 1941. Apparently 
most of the larger lith 
ographic firms and 4 
many who are intelli 
gently expanding, have 
asked themselves the 
questions given 
and acted accordingly 

My own investiga 
tions, begun many 
months ago and con 
tinued to date, have 
convinced me that 6. 


practically all necessary 





materials, with a few 


my business continue to have access to its regular 
supplies of necessary materials? If they will be available, most machines. The 
what will be the probable prices and in what quantities 
should the following materials be ordered? 


(a) Chemicals 
(b) Photographic negatives, papers and film 
(c) Zinc and aluminum plates 
(d) Blankets and materials for dampening 


rollers on offset presses 


(e) Inks, varnishes, etc 
(Ff) Various lithographic papers of standard 


and unusual makes 


Will the lithographic industry and my particular business 
have available sufficient skilled and unskilled shop workers 
as well as office help? 


Will my business continue to enjoy its regular lines and 
volume of business? Will any new lines of business be 
opened to my firm in any interesting volume ? 


here 5. Under all the above circumstances, is the lithographic 
industry and my particular business likely to make less, about 
the same, or more profit than before? Will | help myself as 
much as possible by translating increasing costs of materials 
and labor as quickly as possible into my selling prices? 


And finally, are my working capital and credit ample for 
possible future contingencies ? 


too easy to obtain and 


prices will be higher for 


output of offset presses 
for instance, has been 
greatly slowed up and 
deliveries of certain 
larger units are many 
months away. 

The foresighted lith 
ographer who has been 
able and willing to 
maintain his full quota 


of apprentices, and who 


2. Will the lithographic trade be able to purchase all needed has been bringing up 
equipment in camera, plate-making and press departments ? 
If so, in normal deliveries and prices or with extended 
deliveries and rising prices? 


assistants in both 
skilled and unskilled 
positions, will not suffer 
too greatly from. the 
draft and the general 
shortage of high grade 
workers. Shops that 
have pursued a hand 
to-mouth labor policy 
may have a lot of labor 
trouble in the future 

When it comes to in 
telligently answering 
the question as to con 
tinuinyg regular busi 
ness volume or adding 
new lines in any indi 
dividual lithographic 


plant, I can only guess 





Turn to page 61 
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Another in the series on offset paper 
by Mr. Wheelwright, editor of 
“Paper & Printing Digest’’ and author 
of “From Paper Mill to Pressroom.”’ 


BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


Identification of Paper from Small 
Samples. 
(Part II.) 


HE qualitative identification of 

paper samples is not an easy 

technique to master. Just as it 
takes trained powers of observation be 
fore one is able to recognize different 
type-faces, it requires long training and 
accurate observation to distinguish not 
only the different kinds of papers, but 
especially to recognize the distinctions 
between the various grades of any given 
sort of paper. No methods can be sug 
gested which can become effective with- 
out study of samples of known kinds 
and grades of paper. It is as much an 
art as judging horses, dogs, or jewels. 
While the art cannot be acquired in a 
short time, it will come easier if we learn 
certain methods of classification. 

The first thing to keep in mind is that 
the quality of any given paper must be 
judged in relation to its suitability for a 
given purpose. It would commonly be 
said that newsprint is “‘a poor quality 
ot paper;” nevertheless it may be the 
best kind of paper for the requirements 
to be met. As between different grades 
of newsprint, however, it will be found 
that the samples vary in_ brightness, 
finish, formation and strength. There 


will also be differences in the matter of 


ink-penetration. 
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Actual experience in running any 
paper on the press is the final and most 
important test, for “handsome is as 
handsome does,” but the uniformity 
and printability of paper cannot be 
predicated with any certainty merely 
from observations of samples. This, of 
course, is something for the pressroom 
foreman to worry about. Here, we are 
concerned with visual and tactile prop- 
erties of paper samples. In other words 
how paper looks and feels. 

Regardless of whether we have to 
judge of white or colored samples, the 
most significant properties are bright- 
ness and cleanliness. In order to judge 
these properties properly, it is desirable 
to make observations in a north light 
on a bright day. Paper should not be 
judged under direct sunlight, nor under 
mixed daylight and artificial light. 
Under ordinary electric lights, a cream 
shade appears much brighter than a 
blue-white shade of paper, which tends 
under such conditions to appear gray- 
white. 

The immediate surroundings of the 
paper are important. A desirable back- 
ground is a sheet of black cover paper, 
but should the samples be thin, several 
thicknesses of each sample to be com 
pared should be laid side by side over 
each other—a sufficient number of each 
to prevent the color being affected by 


the background. Otherwise a frame 





may be cut out of the black paper, and 
the samples to be compared can be 
placed edge to edge inside the frame, 
which should provide a black margin of 
at least two inches. 

By such methods it will be seen which 
sample is the brighter, and the degree 
of brightness is a fairly good index of 
relative quality. It is on this basis as 
well as bursting strength, that the grad- 
ing of sulphite bonds is set up by the 
trade practices of the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association. Accurate 
evaluations of brightness depends, of 
course, on laboratory measurements, but 
for approximate judgments, comparisons 
can be made with standard, known 
grades. Such samples should be taken 
from recent runs which have not been 
exposed to light. All papers sufficiently 
exposed to light are subject in some 
degree to fading. 

Cleanliness, a desirable property in 
most papers, can be noted at the same 
time, and in the same way that colors 
are compared, but also by looking 
through the sheets to be compared, 
when held against a bright light. 

Finish of paper is another important 
feature to compare when judging paper. 
Whatever the finish, rough or smooth, if 
the paper is to be printed on both sides, 
it is desirable that on both sides of the 
sheet it should be as nearly alike as can 
be made. Since all papers are formed in 
the wet state on top of woven-wire 
cloth, the impress of this “wire mark’”’ 
is difficult to erase completely. In this 
respect the skill of the papermakers 
differs, and some are more successful 
than others in making an even-sided 
sheet. For comparison, the sample 
should be folded to expose both sides 
at one glance. Evensidedness is im- 
portant in order to get uniform press- 
work and color on both surfaces of the 
paper. Ink penetrates faster into the 
wire side of paper, and a trifle more ink 
may sometimes be required to com- 
pensate in color of the impression on the 
so-called ‘“‘felt side” of the sheet. 

Another feature to observe when com- 
paring samples, is the formation of the 
sheet as it appears when held up against 
the light. When the sheet thus held 
looks cloudy, or ‘“‘wild,”’ it 1s because 
the fibres occur in clots, instead of being 
uniformly felted together. Clots of 
fibres cause slightly thickened areas, 


which consequently receive more im- 
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pression in printing than thinner adja- 
cent areas. Solids have a tendency to 
print with a mottle if the papér is not 
of uniform thickness in letterpress work, 
but on an offset press this would be 
scarcely noticeable. 

One advantage of the offset press is 
that the resiliency of the impression 
cylinder compensates for irregularities 
of finish or formation in a sheet of paper, 
whereas the rigid contact in letterpress 
is uncompromising. The high spots in 
the paper must be compressed by type 
or engraving until the low areas are 
reached, to the detriment of printing 
values. 

By holding a sample level with the 
eyes against the light, and tilting to the 
proper angle, wire marks and other ir- 
regularities of the surface can best be 
observed, and two samples held edge to 
edge compared for uniformity. 

The sense of touch should also be 
cultivated for judging paper-finish, or 
for telling the wire side from the felt 
side of a sample. This sense may be 
acquired and made keener by frequently 
smoothing samples between the thumb 
and forefinger. There is often a quite 
noticeable difference to the sensitive 
touch. 

The last of the visual properties which 
frequently need to be observed is 
opacity. Samples to be compared may 
be laid edge to edge over some printed 
lines or black type, to note any differ 
ences in the show-through. This test 
may be not entirely conclusive, because 
in the actual printing the same ink may 
strike further into ore paper than 
another, and in consequence be more 
visible from the reverse side. As show 
through is a not uncommon thing with 
offset paper, this test is not one to be 
overlooked. The amount of mineral 
filler usually found in offset papers is 
considerably less than in papers suitable 
for halftone printing by letterpress. The 
papermakers have improved the opacity 
in some of their offset papers by the use 
of titanium dioxide or other fillers of a 
higher refractive index than clay. By 
the use of this and similar pigments in 
moderate proportions, both the opacity 
and brightress of paper have been 
improved without overloading and weak 
ening it as much as with clay. 

In the case of coated papers opacity 
is not a problem, for the enamel surface 


(Turn to page 73) 
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This is the fourth in a series on Platemaking by Mr. Nicholson, 
production manager of Ronalds Offset Lithographers, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, and author of the new book, ‘’Photo- 
Offset Lithography.’ Mr. Nicholson will be glad to 
answer any questions you may have regarding Platemaking. 


Address your inquiries to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY DON NICHOLSON 


ITHOGRAPHERS are not as care 
ful as they should be about their 
gum arabic solutions. It is im 

portant that the solution be of the 


Not all 


gum arabic is suitable for lithographic 


correct density and be clean. 


use. The best gum arabic is the kind 
that is known as white gum sorts. The 
color of this runs from white to very 
pale amber. 

The gum is put in solution in a large 
crock. It should be wide-mouthed and 
have a cover. A five-gallon crock is a 
convenient size. The proportion 1S: 

White Gum Arabic Sorts 1 Oz. 

Water 3:02. 

The gum should be suspended in a 
cheesecloth bag from a stick so that the 
water covers it and the bag doesn't 
touch the sides of the vessel. It should 
be left to soak over night and may be 
squeezed out of the bag 1n the morning 
if it has not all dissolved. It should be 
strained again and water added to bring 
it toa 14° Baume solution. This density 
will be convenient for press and plate 
use. The old way of testing it by feel 
is not good practice. Never make more 
than a week's supply at a time as it will 
sour and plate trouble will result. Al 
ways wash out the crock after each 
batch is made as old gum will sour the 
new. A simple preservative for gum 


arabic solutions ts: 


soo c. c. Alcohol plus s0 grains 
Sophene 
ioc. c. of A to 1 gallon of Gum 

Arabic 
Another is Benzoate of Soda. Thin 
gum solutions allow the plate to oxidize. 
Heavy solutions dry over the work and 
cause gum streaks on the plate, which 
prevent the image from taking ink in 
streaks or spots. 

An albumen plate may be light 
hardened, and so give longer runs on the 
press by washing off the developing ink 
after the plate has been gummed, and 
placing the plate before the arc lights 
for five minutes. The plate is then put 
under asphaltum and is ready for the 
press. The light simply gives an addi 
tional tanning to the albumen coating. 
Another help is to coat the plate, after 
it has been developed and etched, with 
a dichromated gum arabic solution: 

Ammonium Dichromate (Stock 

Solution 20°) 2 02. 
Baume. 


Gum Arabic—14 24 OZ. 


After this extra coating has been 
rubbed down dry, the plate is placed be 
fore the arc lamps for 30 seconds and 
then the gum is removed in running 
warm water with felt. The plate is then 
gummed in the usual way and ts ready 
for the press. 

There are several plate protectors 


usually made with some colloid, such as 
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gelatine, casein, etc., containing a weak 
solution of Ammonium Dichromate or 
some other acid. These are applied after 
washing off the gum on the press pre- 


running. The protector is 


vious to 
applied the same as gum and fanned 
dry; the plate is dampened just before 
running and the coating serves to hold 
water on the surface of the plate and 
therefore requires only occasional 
dampening. 

Corrections may be made on the albu- 
men plate after it has been developed 
and before it has been etched. The plate 
should be dried by blotting it with 
newsprint and tanning so that it will 
not oxidize. The additions may be made 
with developing ink and a pen or brush. 
Spots in solids may be filled in, etc. The 
plate is then dusted on the corrected 
areas with French Chalk and the plate 
is etched and gummed as usual. If the 
developing ink 1s not satisfactory to use, 
additions may be made with tusche and 
crayon instead of developing ink. In 
this case, too, it 1s to be dusted with 
French Chalk after it is dry and then 
the crayon and 


and gummed: 


etc hed 
tusche is removed with turps and the 
plate put under asphaltum 

Corrections may be made after the 
plate has been gummed and 1s ready for 
press or while it is on the press under 
gum. Additions are made with a steel 
point or scraper and should be pencilled 
in with a hard 6-H pencil and then 
inked by rubbing in press ink with the 


Rub it 


should be 


finger. Do not dab the ink on. 


in Then the corrections 
tested with a sponge to see it they hold. 
It they do not hold, blot the spot dry 
and try it again. Be sure that the 
scratching or s¢ raping of the plate is not 
too deep, tor then it will take ink but 
not carry on to the blanket. Corre 
tions may be made on a plate which is 
not under gum, but the plate may scum 
up if it is not dampened immediately 
after the correction is made. Anything 
to be taken off the plate is done in the 
usual manner, that is by a point, scraper 
or stone and then etched 

Work may be added with tusche or 
crayon while the plate is on the press 
by first washing away the gum on the 
spot to be corrected, and then counter 
etching with a 10°; HCl solution in 
water applied with absorbent cotton so 


it doesn't run all over the surface of the 
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This is a regular department conducted by Mr. Martin, of the 
Harold M. Pitman Company, in which technical books, articles, 
papers and similar literature of interest to the lithographic industry 


are reviewed and discussed. 


It is intended as a supplement 


to the Lithographic Abstracts prepared by the Research 
Department of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. 


BY KENNETH W. MARTIN 


AST month we wrote about cameras 
and the relation that existed be 
tween the focal length of the lens 

and the length of the camera bed neces- 
sary in order to get the desired degree 
of enlargement and reduction. We 
showed the mathematical relation that 
exists between the position of the copy, 
the lens and the negative for the ex- 
tremes of enlargement and reduction. 
If you were observant and did a little 
figuring on your own account, you may 
have made some interesting observa- 
tions. For example: 
Observation No. 1: In a dark 

room camera with the back or 
negative holder fixed, the position 
of two points, that of the lens and 
that of the copy, determines the 
size of the negative and perfect 
focus. Therefore, it should not be 
necessary to focus by eye, it can 
be done just as well, if not better, 
by measurement. 


No. a 


focal length of my lens determines 


Observation Since the 
the amount of reduction and en- 
largement obtainable with any 
given camera, it should be possible 
to make a considerable saving in 
space by purchasing a lens of rela 
tively short focal length and using 


a camera with a short bed. 


Observation No. 1 is quite true with 
certain reservations. Observation No. 
2, on the other hand, is quite false as 
we shall presently try to show. 

Focussing scales are standard equip- 
ment on most of the new cameras. They 
work very well and are particularly use- 
ful when a register negative is lost or 
spoiled, as it is only necessary to keep a 
record of the camera settings for the job 
in order to duplicate the negative ex- 
actly, as far as size is concerned. The 
most efficient way to use the focussing 
scales when a large amount of work is 
going through is to have some one other 
than the camera operator mark the copy 
with the reduction number. Most scale 
systems use an arbitrary S\ stem of num- 
bers and the number for a given reduc- 
tion is determined on a slide rule. This 
number may then be put on the copy 
and it is only necessary for the operator 
to set his lens and copy holder on the 
the corresponding 


same number on 


scales. The copy holder occupies the 
same position for both reductions and 
enlargements, so copies to be enlarged 
should be plainly marked. Copy of the 
same general character can often be 
shot in groups and this method of 
“ganging”’ is often used. The advantage 
and economy of this method of working 


is obvious enough and the ground glass 
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method of focussing is gradually going 
out. 

There is, however, one snake in this 
Eden is the 
presence of the halftone screen. With 


of mechanics and that 


the screen in position, the size and point 
of exact focus is somewhat different than 
it is when the screen is not there. This 
matter might not be so serious if the 
scales were adjusted to a medium point 
and there was merely a slight difference 
in the size between line and halftone 
shots. When combination line and half- 
tone shots are made this difference is 
great enough to cause trouble. There 
are two ways of overcoming it. One 
camera manufacturer has patented a 
method of bringing in the negative 
holder just the slight amount necessary 
to adjust for the removal of the screen, 
the others use compensating glasses. A 
compensating glass is merely a piece of 
clear glass put in place of the screen 
when it is removed to make the line 
or dropout shot. If the piece of plain 
glass is the same thickness and type as 
the glass used in making the screen, the 
light will be bent exactly the same 
amount and the size of the image will 
remain the same. Originally, it was 
thought that the compensating glass 
had to be placed in the same position 
that the screen occupied. Later it was 
found that the glass would work if it 
were placed anywhere between the lens 
and the negative. Nowadays, the com 
persating glass is usually found just 
behind the lens where it is so mounted 
that it can be easily swung out of the 
way when the screen is in place. 

The possible use of a short focus lens 
in order to make a more compact camera 
is ruled out on two counts. Assuming 
it was desired to use a 20’’ camera with 
a 6” focus lens, at same size the lens 
would be 12” from the negative. The 
diagonal of a 20x20 negative is about 
28” so that at the extreme corner the 
light would be striking the screen at an 
angle greater than 45°. This would 
seriously affect the quality of the half- 
tone. 

The second count is covering power. 
The smaller lenses just cannot be ground 
to give the same amount of light and 
sharpness of definition over a large area. 
At same size, the shortest focal length 
lens that will properly cover an area 


20 x 24 is the 18” model. For exacting 


map and poster work, lenses having a 
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focal length as great as 72’ have been 
ground in order to cover plates 60” 


square. 


Photo-Offset Lithography by Donald 
Nicholson. Published by Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 151 pages. 
Price $3.50. 

This latest addition to the rapidly 
growing list of books on offset, covers 
the subject with a brevity that borders 
on terseness. In spite of this, there is a 
great deal of fine information to be 
found between the covers of Mr. 
Nicholson’s book. The material is pre- 
sented in an orderly manner, beginning 
with “Preparation of Copy” and con- 
tinuing through chapters on “Camera 
Work,” “Layout,” “Plate Making” and 
“Press Work.”’ 

The author offers an interesting sys- 
tem of halftone negative making based 
on a same size exposure in the ratio of 
I minute at f/22, 2 minutes at f/45 and 
a flash exposure of 1 minute at f/go, 
using paper to provide the flash ex- 
posure. A complete table is presented 
based on this system ranging from 2x 


With this table is 


presented a scheme for systematically 


size to 1/¢ size. 


correcting for copy which is too flat or 
too contrasty to give a good repro- 


duction. 


Color—How to Use It by Sterling 
B. McDonald. Published by Folett Book 
Lé., Chicago. Price $72.50. 

Intended as a time-saving guide to 
balanced color harmony, this book is of 
interest to the lithographic industry. 
How to use color scientifically is ex- 
plained by means of a chart of 72 
graduated colors equipped with specially 
designed calipers. Forty illustrations in 
full color demonstrate how the calipers 
can be used to determine balance, re- 
lated or contrasting color schemes. The 
book is convenient to use since the pages 
fold out so that the color chart, diagrams 
and illustrations can be viewed side by 
side. More than 300 common color 
names are also listed and identified with 
the colors on the chart. Production de- 
partments will find the book helpful for 
determining combinations and_ color 
reactions in paper, inks, etc., and art 
departments may use it effectively in 
designing packages, direct-mail material, 
posters and displays. Written by a 


well-known industrial designer and color 





stylist, the book interprets for practical 


use the basic principles of color. 


Light Up Your Letterhead by Dale 
Nichols. Published by the Fox River 
Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis. 

This book is an outstanding demon- 
stration of the advantages of lithography 
in the reproduction of letterheads. The 
author explains the principle of a new 
technique in letterhead design which he 
has created. The basic idea, he says, is 
to make Light a greater part of the 
lettering, design or illustration of the 
letterhead instead of using it merely as 
a silhouette. One method of doing this 
is through the use of background print- 
ing, that is, printing a color over the 
entire page, or a large portion of it, 
except where the design and lettering 
is to show through. The use of Light 
in the form of color is also suggested 
in order to spotlight the particular part 
of the letterhead that is to be em- 
phasized. Practical demonstration of Mr. 
Nichols’ theory is given in the twenty 
actual letterheads inserted in the book. 
The letterheads have been lithographed 
on various papers in one to three colors. 
Each is accompanied by a description 
of the production details. 

’ 

Due to the increased popularity of its 
course in the Science of Pressroom Pro- 
cedures, the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation is extending its educational 
activities beyond April ist, which is the 
normal closing date. A course in the 
Science of Platemaking Procedures will 
be given at the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, during April 
and a course in the Science of Press- 
room Procedures by C. W. Latham 
opened in Hartford, Conn., on April 2nd. 
New England lithographers who are en 
rolled in the Hartford course are: Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.; Aetna 
Insurance Co., Litho Dept., Hartford; 
Brooks Bank Note Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; Hartford 
Litho Dept., Hartford; Henry Linden 
meyer & Sons, Hartford; Kellogg & 
Bulkeley Co., Hartford; Meriden Grav- 
ure Co., Meriden, Conn.; National 
Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Na- 
tional Folding Box Co., New Haven, 


Fire Insurance Co., 


Conn.; Travelers Insurance Co., Litho 
Dept., Hartford, Conn.; Valley Litho., 
Inc., Holyoke, Mass.; and Vandermark- 


Blake Litho Co., Hartford. 
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Defense Problems and Ad- 
vertising Trends Features 
of LNA Convention Program 


, pe 26th Annual Convention of the 

National 
tion, New York, will be held at the 
Greenbrier, White 
West Virginia, May 27 to 2 


the three 


Lithographers Associa- 


Sulphur Springs, 
As in the 
past, morning sessions on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday are 
open to all lithographers, members of 
the Association or not, and to the supply 
trades. The only closed session is the 
regular business meeting of the Associa 
tion on Wednesday afternoon. 

One of the principal topics to be dis 
cussed at this year’s convention will be 
the defense program and its effect upon 
lithographers. This is scheduled for the 


Tuesday morning session. Because ot 
the rapidly changing picture, the com 
plete schedule for the Tuesday morning 
session is indefinite. 

The Wednesday morning session will 
be devoted to a panel discussion of im 
advances—ink, 


portant technological 


paper, machinery, techniques of the 
process itself—which have influenced 
the growth of the lithographic industry 
in the past fifteen years. This part of 
the program is especially designed for 
the heads of lithographic establishments 
who may not be technical men. An at- 
tempt will be made to evaluate all new 
developments in the light of their con- 
tribution to the quality and economy of 
offset-lithographic reproduction. The 
speakers on this panel will be experts in 
their fields. Operators of both black- 
and-white and color shops should find 
much of interest in the discussions. They 
will be followed by a question-and- 
answer period. 

One of the important questions lith- 
ographers are wondering about is the 
probable effect the defense program will 
At the Thurs- 
day morning session, this subject will 


The effect of World 


have upon advertising. 


be dealt with. 


The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 


scene of 


the LNA Convention, 


May 27-30. 





War I on advertising practices and 
volume will be reviewed; the condition 
of advertising in England today; and a 
summary of current conditions in 
American advertising are the broad 
general divisions of the subject which 
will be discussed. 

While the convention this year will 
lay unusual emphasis upon the serious 
problems facing lithographers, at the 
same time, there will be entertainment 
as usual. The Annual Dinner will be 
held on Thursday night, and the annual 
golf tournament on Friday. 

a 

Due to Chicago’s plan for construc- 
tion of a west side highway, coupled with 
building program, 


the new subway 


numerous lithographers, ink manu- 
facturers, dealers in paper and other 
supplies in that city are faced with the 
problem of finding new locations soon. 
Ordinances passed by the city council 
provide for acquisition of the land in the 
area bounded, roughly, by Van Buren, 
Wells and Harrison Streets, and the 
Chicago river in the southwest corner 
of the downtown business district. 

Among lithographers located in this 
area are American Offset Corp., Kehoe 
& Lau, Millar Publishing Co., Chicago 
Aligraphy & Lithographing Co., and 
a number of letterpress printers who 
operate lithographing equipment. Ink 
manufacturers include Chas. Hellmuth 
Printing Ink Corp. and Bensing Bros. & 
Deeney. Seven paper dealers and a 
number of supply houses are also in the 
district. 

. 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., lithographers 
specializing in greeting cards, are Chi- 
cago’s largest producer of valentines, 
according to a recent item in the Chicago 
Daily News. their de luxe 
creations, it was said, retail as high as 
$2.50. No Chicago lithographer makes 


Some of 


comic valentines, the article stated, as 
this business is controlled almost exclu- 
sively by eastern plants which produce 
them by the ton. 
e 

The American Association of Indus- 
trial Editors will hold its second annual 
convention at the Hotel Warwick, 
Philadelphia, May 5 to 7. The group 
is composed of employee publication 
editors from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. A clinic on offset 


production will be given. 
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MOOTH the way for finer color reproduc- 
tions by making the all-important color 
separations on Eastman Plates. No matter 
what the method, a selection of Eastman 


Plates from the list below will exactly fill the 


WRATTEN CONTRAST THIN COATED (C.T.C.) 
PANCHROMATIC PLATES For direct-halftone 
separation negatives. 

Specially adapted to dot etching. 
WRATTEN PANCHROMATIC PLATES Medium con- 


trast, long scale emulsion for continuous-tone 
separation negatives. 

WRATTEN TRICOLOR PANCHROMATIC PLATES 
Lower contrast and higher speed than Wratten 
“Pan”’ Plates. 

Specially designed for making continuous-tone 
separations from Kodachrome transparencies. 


EASTMAN 33 PLATES 


continuous-tone positives. 


Ideal for the making of 





bill. Each type is supplied in the full range of 
standard sizes up to and including 30 x 40 
inches. The same high degree of uniformity 
distinguishes the entire line. Take advantage 


of this wide variety. 


EASTMAN INFRA-RED PROCESS PLATES For the 
black printer by the direct method, with 
Wratten C.T.C. Plates for the color-separation 
negatives. 

EASTMAN INFRA-RED SENSITIVE PLATES Me- 
dium contrast. For continuous-tone black sep- 
aration in the indirect method. 


KODALITH ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES For 
black-and-white negatives of extreme contrast 
and exact size. 


EASTMAN CONTRAST PROCESS PLATES Higher 
contrast, slower speed than Eastman Process 
Plates. 

Specially adapted to dot etching. 


ORDER EASTMAN PLATES AND OTHER SUPPLIES 
FROM YOUR GRAPHIC ARTS DEALER 


GRAPHIC ARTS SALES DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 








Creates STRONG Impressions 
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ELECTROMATIC 
All-electric 





CARBON RIBBON 
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BOOKFACE ACADEMIC 
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SLANT ELITE 





The clean, strong impressions created by this 
machine are bound to make good impressions on 
your prospects, customers and clients. For, this 
machine is fully electric powered—every type 
character receives the exact amount of power 
for ideal, uniform printing. 

All the keys, including the carriage return of 
this Electromatic, are operated at a feather-light 
touch. This means greatly reduced typing fatigue, 


far greater typing speed, and the best quality 
of work. 

This machine is also ideal for direct plate 
typing. The precision alignment produces plates 
of highest uniformity, capable of standing up 
under long runs. 

Your nearest International Business Machines 
representative will be glad to give you full in- 
formation. Write or call him today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Graphic Arts Corp. Expands 
Graphic Arts Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturer of press plates and film 
negatives for the offset trade, has re- 
cently added 6500 sq. ft. of floor space 
to its plant and now occupies the entire 
building at its present location. The 
creative art and photographic depart- 
ments will use part of the additional 
space and the remainder will be occupied 
by the litho department. In connection 
with this expansion program, new equip- 
ment has been installed, including a 
Valette 31’ color precision camera, a 
36” x 48” Valette proofing press, a 
Valette plate coating machine and two 
Douthitt vacuum printing frames. New 
stripping and art tables are also being 


installed. 
e 


Takes Over Akron Firm 
Commercial Printing & Lithographing 
Corp. has taken over the Commercial 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Akron, 
Ohio, it was announced last month. 
S. F. Ziliox, founder of the old firm, has 
retired as president and is succeeded by 
Vern Ripley, former superintendent. 
Edward P. 


superintendent and Harry Votow, gen- 


Werner remains general 


eral sales manager. 
. 
A. W. Clapp Dies 
A. William 
Oberly & Newell, one of the oldest 
lithographing firms in New York, died 
last month after an illness of five months. 
Mr. Clapp retired from active manage- 
ment of the company last fall after 
being associated with it for fifty years, 
+ 
To Discuss Lithography 
A discussion of offset lithography will 
feature a meeting of the New York 
Printing Ink Production Club to be held 
April 3oth at the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, New York. The 
speakers will be Frank Demarest, 
Schlegel Lithographing Corp.; C. W. 
Latham, lithographic consultant and 
regular contributor to Mopern LirHoc- 
RAPHY; and W. N. Misuraca, National 
Can Co. The movie on “Living Lithog- 
raphy” will also be shown. Admission 
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Clapp, 81, owner of 


to the meeting is restricted to printing 


ink chemists. 


Experts Plan NAPL Program 
Outstanding technical men in the 
lithographic industry met in Cincinnati 
early this month to draft a program for 
the technical “Share Your Knowledge’”’ 
sessions to be held at the annual Na- 
Photo-Lithog 
raphers Convention, which is to be held 
in the Buckeye State city September 18, 


tional Association of 


1g and 20. 

Plans were laid for the most com- 
prehensive and exhaustive program on 
the production phases of lithography 
ever to be sponsored by the NAPL. 
Camera operation, platemaking pro 
cedure, pressroom production, problems 


relating to paper, ink, humidity, pH 


control—these and many others will be 
discussed in roundtable meetings. 
Those who attended the Cincinnati 
meeting and are responsible for the 
technical side of the convention pro 
gram are: Ted Bielitz, American Color 
type Co., New York; Harvey Glover, 
Belleville, 


Archie Fay, National Process 


Sweeney Lithograph Co., 
N. Jus 
Co., New York; Joe Machell, Stecher 
Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Henry Berlach 
Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill.; Fred 
Burtanger, Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Al Rossotti, Rossotti 
Lithographing Co., North Bergen, N. J.; 
Paul Heideke, Washington Planograph 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Summerfield 


Brunnings, 


Eney, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
New York; and Walter E. Soderstrom, 


executive secretary. 


Front row, left to right: Fred Burtanger, Reynolds & Reynolds, Dayton, Ohio; Henry 
Brunnings, Gerlack-Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill.; Richard Holohan, Fortune Magazine, 
New York; Al Rossotti, Rossotti Lithograph Company, North Bergen, New Jersey; 
Second row: Mike Figa, Woman’s Day Magazine, New York; Walter Soderstrom, 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Photo Lithographers, New York; Har 
vey Glover, Sweeney Lithograph Co., Belleville, New Jersey; Ted Bielitz, American 
Colortype Co., New York; Top row: M. C. Walsh, The Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co., New York; Paul Heideke, Washington Planograph Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Alexander Thomson, Jr., The Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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You'll say, “Allez O-o-oopl” when you “tumble” to the fact that you get finer 
printing results with more faithful reproduction of subtle shades when you specify 





EQUATOR OFFSET 


the dependable paper to which so many better printers award 
“first prize’ for color, finish, opacity, bulk, strength and cost. 


EQUATOR OFFSET . EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL * CREAM SOREX * WHITE SOREX x 
VALLEY CREAM POSTCARD e MIDDLETOWN POSTCARD a BUCKHIDE TAG * No. 1 JUTE TAG 
Above items carried in stock at mill, and a wide variety of special papers made to order. 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


New York: Chanin Bldg....Chicago: Daily News Bldg... . Bos- 
ton: C. H. Dodge, 10 High St... . Los Angeles: N. L. Brinker, 
943 N. Main St... . St. Louis: H. E. Bouis, St. Louis Mart Bldg. 


lity of NEW GUM ARABIC 
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ONLY ONE MINUTE of your operator's time is enough 
for dissolving the new Mallinckrodt Gum Arabic Purified 


Flakes. You will find it so easy to prepare that you may 
want to make a fresh solution each day. 


Mallinckrodt new Gum Arabic is in the form of highly 
refined scales or flakes. The moisture content is lower, which 


gives you — 


4% MORE CUM PER POUND... 


— than granulated or clean amber sorts. 

Write for a working sample, complete description and C Y CLL role, 
prices. This is one of the complete line of Mallinckrodt 
Lithographic Chemicals. CG | 
MALLINCKRODT ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. + 74 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. N. Y ARA BIC 


CHIKAGO - PHILADELPHIA - TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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G. P. I. Appoints William Recht 
General Printing Ink Corp., New 

York, has just announced the appoint- 

ment of William Recht as assistant 





WILLIAM RECHT 


secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
corporation. Mr. Recht will continue in 
his position as general manager of the 
Rutherford Machinery Co. 
and general manager of the export 


Division, 


division of the company. 
. 
Offers Summer Course 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, New York, announces the follow- 
ing lectures to be given this summer in 
cooperation with the New York Trade 
School as part of the Intensive Course in 
the Fundamentals of Lithography: “‘The 
Three Major Printing Methods Con- 
trasted,”” by Fulton MacArthur; “‘Scien- 
tific Aspects of Black and White Photog- 
raphy,” by Richard W. Gardner, East- 
man Kodak Co.; ‘Technical Features 
of Camera Construction,” by Michael 
Annick, Rutherford Machinery Co.; 
“Scientific Aspects of Color Photography 
as Applied to Lithography,” by John 
McMaster, Eastman Kodak Co.; ‘“‘Press 
Design,” by Wm. Eckhart, R. Hoe & 
Co.; “Technical Features of Press Con- 
struction and Care,” by A. Stull Harris, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co.; “Technical 
Features of Dry Color Making as Re- 
lated to Lithography,” by S. Karpeles, 
Imperial Paper and Color Co. 

Also, ‘““Technical Problems Associated 
with the Use of Lithographic Inks,” by 
R. J. Butler, General Printing Ink 
Corp.; “Press Operating Problems,” by 
B. D. Stevens, Miehle Printing Press & 
“Technical Fea- 


Manufacture and 


Manufacturing Co.; 
tures of Blanket 

Care,” by R. R. Lewis, Vulcan Proofing 
Co.; “Paper,” by John Traquair, The 


Mead Corp.; “Varnishes and Inks,” by 
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Dr. Jos. Mattiello, Hilo Varnish Co.; 
and 30 technical lectures on various 
phases of lithography by Paul W. Dorst 
of the Foundation’s research staff. 
* 
Uniform Printing & Supply Sold 
Uniform Printing & Supply Co., 
letterpress and lithographing concern 
with plants in Chicago and Brooklyn, 
has been sold to the Courier-Citizen Co., 
Lowell, Mass., according to a recent 
announcement by F. C. Hoffman, for- 
mer executive of Uniform Co., who has 
been retained as western manager by the 
new owners. Uniform Printing & Supply 
was established in Chicago twenty-five 
years ago and the Brooklyn branch was 
opened seven years later. The company 
specializes in the lithographic produc- 
tion of policies and other documents for 
fire insurance companies and will con- 
tinue this work under the new owner- 
ship. The Courier-Citizen Co. operates 
a large commercial printing plant in 
addition to publishing a daily news- 
paper, and plans to operate the new 
acquisition as a separate unit under the 
name Uniform Printing & Supply Divi- 
sion. The company has also announced 
the appointment of Walter B. Reilly as 
vice-president and general manager, 
J. F. Reilly, vice-president in charge of 
sales, and John Mitchell as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations at Chicago 
and Brooklyn. 
e 
DMAA to Meet in Montreal 
The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
this year at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada, October 8 to Io. 
Spalding Black, advertising manager of 
the Cellophane Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., and Canadian vice- 
president of DMAA, has been appointed 
convention chairman. 
. 
Discuss Direct Mail Campaigns 
H. J. Higdon, editor of Phoenix Flame, 
house organ of Phoenix Metal Cap Co., 
Chicago, was among the six speakers at 
a meeting of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago held last month. 
Speakers described the direct mail ad- 
vertising programs which won places for 


Division, 


their companies among the “‘so Direct 
Mail Leaders of 1941.”" A travelling ex- 
hibit of the prize-winning direct mail 
pieces was on public display during the 


day the meeting was held. 


D. C. Dailey Heads Hammer 

D. Craig Dailey was elected president 
of Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co., St. 
Louis, at the annual meeting of the 





D. CRAIG DAILEY 


stockholders last month. Mr. Dailey 
has been in charge of production at 
Hammer for the past eight years. He 
was one of the pioneers in the produc- 
tion of emulsions for the various pro- 
cesses of photomechanical reproduction. 
oa 

Hold Quiz Program 

The Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen held an “‘Information”’ night 
last month which proved to be one of its 
most popular meetings. Four panels of 
experts were on hand to answer ques- 
tions on ink, paper and other phases 
of graphic arts production in a program 
“Information 


modelled after radio’s 


Please.” Problems were submitted to 
the experts in advance so that they 
might have sufficient time to prepare 
answers. An exhibit entitled “Bindings 
on Parade” was also on display during 
the meeting. 
. 

School Plans Field Trips 

Chicago School of Printing and Lith- 
ography is planning an early repetition 
of the field trip which was conducted 
experimentally in February. Due to the 
popularity of the first trip, the school 
has decided to hold at least four such 
trips annually. Students from printing 
classes of different public schools will 
be invited each time for an inspection 
of the Chicago School, and then visits 
will be made to manufacturing plants 
allied with the graphic arts industry. 
On the first trip the party studied ink 
making at the Martin Driscoll & Co. 
plant, and visited Tenak Products Co., 
and Ludlow 


printers supply house, 


Typograph Company. 
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Factors Affecting Future 


Supply of Paper Reviewed 


HILI 


mills in the 


the production of paper 


United States and 
Canada has substantially increased and 
has largely replaced former imports 
from northern Europe, at the same time 
there are a number of potential factors 
in the pulp and paper market picture 
which may vitally affect United States 
producers and consumers in the months 
ahead, according to an article in the 
latest issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Between August 1939 and August 194 
the output of unbleached and bleached 
sulfite pulp in the U. S. increased 
$1 and 49 per cent, respectively, and 
bleached and unbleached sulfate pro 
duction rose 26 and 36 per cent during 
the same period, according to the article. 


Available 


say indicates 


information, it goes on to 


that domestic capacity 


plus imports from Canada will be 
sufficient to meet aggregate domestic 
and export demands for wood pulp 


during 1941. Much the same situation, 
it adds, will probably prevail in respect 
to market supplies of pulp, with the 
exception of certain high-quality un 
bleached grades, which hitherto have 
been obtained largely from the Scandi 
navian countries. However, the article 


points out, continued curtailment in 


Furopean exports and reduction in 
stocks available to converting mills will 
narrow the margin of safety to such an 
extent that any substantial increase in 
paper and pulp demand during 1941 


pulp 


market bordering on actual scarcity be 


may create conditions in the 
fore the vear’s end 


March 1 


1940, says the article, pulp stocks avail 


From through December 


able to converters were reduced ap 


proximately 40 per cent, with 500,0% 
tons remaining at the end of the year 
If the current European situation con 
tinnes, it points out, many American 
paper manufacturers will find the 1941 
sub 


supply problem complicated by 


stantial reductions in low-cost pulp 
reserves 
It is generally accepted the article 


continues, that the most serious supply 
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problem concerns unbleached sulfite 
pulp, of which 50 per cent of our re- 
quirements are normally imported. With 
paper and pulp consumption rising, it is 
believed, according to the article, that 
many paper manufacturers using un- 
bleached sulfite pulp will face an acute 
supply problem before the end of 1941. 
Although waste-paper pulp and certain 
other grades of wood pulp can be sub- 
stituted in limited quantities for un- 
bleached sulfite pulp, it is possible that 
these expedients will not fully solve the 
problem, it concludes. 

The article adds that a “tight”’ supply 
problem may also be faced by con 
sumers of certain special grades of 
bleached and unbleached sulfate pulps, 
but that this problem, in no way ap 
proaches in seriousness that facing 
consumers of unbleached sulfite pulp. 

« 

A six-lecture course in the “Science of 
Pressroom Procedure,” sponsored by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, New 
York, in collaboration with the Adver 
tising and Graphic Arts Trade Board of 


the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 





opened in Hartford, Conn., last month. 
The classes are being conducted by 
Charles E. Latham, lithographic con- 
contributor to Mopern 


sultant and 


LirHoGrapHy. This course was first 
offered in New York two years ago and 
has been presented in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington in recent 
months. The course was designed to 
bring to those actually in the trade, 
practical information concerning the 
latest developments and modernized 
procedures in techniques. 


The Advertising and Graphic Arts Trade 


pressroom 


Board of Hartford is also planning to 
offer courses in plate making, photog- 
raphy and estimating. 

» 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, has announced the appoint- 
ment of John P. Osborne as manager 
of the company’s New York office at 
230 Park Avenue. Mr. Osborne was 
largely responsible for the development 
of the new Champion mill at Houston, 
Texas, where paper for Life magazine is 
made. George Johnstone, former New 
York manager, will do special work for 
the company. 

a 


The Manz litho- 


graphing and printing concern, has an- 


Corp., Chicago 
nounced the appointment of M. B. 
Herbert as sales promotion manager. 
Mr. Herbert was formerly connected 


with the Celotex Co. 


Ringling Bros axo Barnum « Bailey 


OLD KING COLE’, MOTHER GODSE 


HN RINGLING NORTH: CREATED 


rf 


> 8 
‘ 





AND 


\4 


The circus has been streamlined, and the old circus poster, 


unchanged 
design and technique. 


in 40 years, has given way 
The 24-sheet poster shown was lith- 


to ultra-modern 


ographed by McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Philadelphia. 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


DIVISION + GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 100 SS eth OP eee ae Vow York 
BOSTON + CHICAGO « CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO + FORT WORTH + LOS ANGELES » TORONTO, CANADA 











NON - INFLAMMABLE 


NON - EE 


The Ideal Inexpensive Cleanser for Dampening Rollers 





















Quickly dissolves the ink which the dampening rollers have accumulated. 
Requires less scrubbing and scraping of the fabric and consequently prolongs 
its life. » Reduces fire hazards. If a lighted match were thrown into Lestoil, the 
flame would go out. Its use may enable you to secure a reduction in your 
insurance rates. » Harmless to those coming in contact with it. There is no pos- 
sibility of it causing dermatitis or similar skin irritations. » PH control tests show 
it is practically neutral, and if any residue is left in the dampening rollers, it 
will not have a detrimental effect on the press plate. » Very effective for wash- 
ing sponges. It rapidly dissolves the grease and slime, leaving the sponge soft 
and fluffy, the same as when it was new. » Mixed with water, the solution costs 
but a few cents per gallon. » A liberal sample will be supplied on request. 





THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 

















Syndicates not ‘Just Another 


Display Outlet,’ Says Salzer 


HOSE who prepare displays for the 
““s & 10” syndicate stores must be 
realistic and understand that store 
managers consider only the sales poten- 
tialities and profit margins of the items 
displayed, Charles Salzer, of Salzer & 
Co., New York lithographic firm, told 
delegates at the recent “5 & 10” Packag- 
ing Conference, sponsored by The 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, last month. 

“The first thing to bear in mind,” 
he said, “‘is to offer syndicate stores only 
displays created to suit their needs. 


Display in the syndicates is definitely 


subordinated to the mass showing of 


merchandise.” 


94/0 


PACKAGING CONFERENCE 


SPEAKING 
os HOPPING 


W"E MADDER 





Mr. Salzer said that there were cer- 
tain items that seldom, if ever, got large 
display space in syndicate store win- 
dows for the reason that large display 
space will not increase sales of these 
particular commodities sufficiently to 
justify the space given in a window. 
“The store personnel,’”’ continued Mr. 
Salzer, “‘must be considered in creating 
your displays because they are the ones 
who decide whether or not to use the 
displays you send them. Make it easy 
for them to use your material. Create 
your display so that it is easy to set up 
and so it fits into their type of mer- 


chandising. Remember that the average 


Charles Salzer (center), of the New York lithographic 


firm of Salzer & Co., with 


two other speakers at 


the ‘5 & 10°’ Packaging Conference last month. 
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syndicate window is small and is built on 
the glass shelf and riser principle. Dis- 
plays should be created, therefore, to fit 
into this type of set-up. Create your 
displays to conserve the amount of 
merchandise that a manager must put 
in his window. Remember that many 
times a store manager must trim a 
window with a limited quantity of 
merchandise. 

“Be sure that your displays feature 
price. The basic principle of syndicate 
store displays is adequate pricing of 
merchandise, and in this connection I 
suggest that you avoid pricing which may 
have a double meaning. For instance, 
you may have a ten and twenty-five 
cent size. Quite frequently certain stores 
will stock only the ten cent size and if 
your display card says ‘ten and twenty 
five cents sizes,’ the store manager prob 
ably will not use the display because he 
is not offering the customer both sizes. 

“When you talk to syndicate store 
men they like to refer to display ma- 
terial as ‘signs’ and they will emphasize 
repeatedly that windows are for mer- 
chandise rather than signs. I suggest, 
therefore, that wherever possible your 
sign or display be so designed as to hold 
merchandise. 

“Boiling it all down, there is a Right 
way and a Wrong way of going about 
buying displays for the syndicate stores. 
The wrong way might be summed up 
as one regarding the syndicate store 
outlet as ‘just another outlet’ and buy- 
ing a couple of thousand extra displays 
used for other outlets and shipping 
them in to the stores. The second 
wrong way is to plan your display, go 
ahead and lithograph it and then take 
it in to the buyer after it is all finished 
and ask him how he likes it. The right 
way, of course, is to study the syndicate 
store market and create displays suited 
to their peculiar needs. Secondly, pre- 
sent your display in dummy form to the 
buyers and sales promotion men in the 
syndicates and get their reactions and 
suggestions before going ahead and 
You will 


find syndicate store men are only too 


reproducing it in quantity. 


glad to help you with your display 


problems.” 


C. W. Browne, formerly in charge of 
sales promotion for U. S. Printing and 
Lithograph Co., has been appointed 


editor of Modern Packaging Magazine. 
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A Sad Story 


vi with & 
A Happy Ending 


Once there was a lithographer and he had die- 
cutting worries. He also had finishing troubles. 
He’d get a swell order from a new customer and 
he would really go to town on it. He would turn 
out the highest quality lithography of which he 
was capable—and he was no slouch. 


But it always turned out that the first job from a 
new customer was also the /Jast. The firm he turned 
the die-cutting and finishing work over to always 
fell down on the job. Their price was lower than 
anyone else, but they turned out poor work, just 


junk. So he began looking around and he made an 
important discovery. 

He learned that in the long run you cannot 
buy die-cutting or mounting and finishing 
work on the basis of price. He learned that 
quality and skilled craftsmanship are the 
final criteria. So he changed his buying policy 
and today—you guessed it—he’s a happy lithog- 
rapher, with happy, satisfied customers. 

Why don’t you drop us a line or give us a ring 
on that next important die-cutting job? 
Our price is right! 


THE SERVICE DIE CUTTING CO. 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











—Another New Addition To The Valette Line— 
A POWER AND HAND OPERATED 


OFFSET PROVING PRESS 























This new offset proving press was de- 
signed by experts long familiar with the 
problems of lithographers. The necessary 
mechanical features have been incor- 
porated in this latest Valette product so 
that when driven either by power or by 
hand, perfect reproductions that can be 
matched on the offset press are assured. 
Equipped with split side guides for pulling 
and registering two jobs in one proofing. 
Companys that have already installed one 
report complete satisfaction. 


Features For Eliminating Gear Streaks: 


1. Adjustment for pressure accessible and 
rapid. 


2. Ball bearing equipped throughout. 
3. 60% of blanket accessible for cleaning. 


Write today for further details 
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Letter to the Editor 


Sir: 

It appears probable that a large number 
of men experienced in the various phases 
of the lithographic art may be called into 
military service through the Selective 
Service Act. No doubt many of these men 
are not aware of the fact that opportunity 
to continue their special lines of work 
exists in the Army. Although the opera- 
tion of the Selective Service Act would 
result in the proper placement of litho- 
graphic specialists, it is quite probable 
that many men will be misassigned unless 
the attention of Reception Center and 
Replacement Center officials is called to 
their special qualifications. 

There are now organized and operating 
under the Corps of Engineers two Topo- 
graphic Battalions and two Topographic 
Companies. More units of these types 
will be organized at future dates. Both of 
the existing battalions (the 29th Engineer 
Battalion (Top.), Portland, Ore., and the 
30th Engineer Battalion (Top.), Ft. 
Belvoir, Va.) are in course of rapid ex- 
pansion to full war strength through the 
assignment of Selective Service trainees. 
Both units are organizing reproduction 
companies which are to be fully equipped 
and trained in all phases of photo-lithog- 
raphy including the preparation of copy 
negatives, plate making, offset press 
operation and finishing. Obviously it is 
extremely difficult to effect a trained or- 
ganization for this work unless a good 
percentage of the men have had some 
previous experience. Therefore we are 
anxious not only for the benefit of the 
organizations but also in the interests of 
the men themselves to insure that trainees 
qualified in any phase of the lithographic 
art be assigned to one of our topographic 
organizations. The same condition is true 
with respect to draftsmen and men ex- 
perienced in the use of aerial photographs 
for the preparation of maps. 

It would be greatly appreciated there- 
fore if you would insert a brief notice to 
this effect in an early number of your 


publication. Men should be advised to 


report their qualifications in detail to 
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Two sections of the Permanent Living Lithography Exhibition sponsored by the 
Lithographers National Association at the New York Trade School, New York. 


Reception Center or Replacement Center 

examiners and to request assignment to 

the nearest Engineer Topographic Or- 

ganization. In addition thereto, it might 

be well for selectees to advise this office 

direct when they are ordered to report to 

their Local Board, giving us their Board’s 

location and the date on which they have 

been directed to report. 
For the Chief of Engineers: 
Very truly yours, 
Herbert B. Loper, 
Major, Corps of Engineers, 
Chief, Intelligence Section. 


Surveys Color in Direct Mail 

The Color Research Laboratory of 
Eagle Printing Ink Co., division General 
Printing Ink Corp., New York, has just 
issued a report of a survey it made 
recently to determine the importance of 
color in direct mail advertising. The 
survey was based on the following 
questions: (1) What is the importance 
of color in direct mail? (2) How big a 
profit does it pay? (3) What facts are 
there to show its superiority over black 
and white? 

Of the 56 replies received, 40 com- 
panies endorsed the use of color but 
actual statistics were not quoted. Nine 
of the companies had definite data to 
report, five had no opinion, and two 
definitely stated that color had no 
advantage over black and white. 

Some interesting comments were made 
by those who were able to supply 
figures to support their preference for 
color in direct mail. A manufacturer 
of business machines reported that a 
blue envelope pulled 7.8% against 3.1% 
for white, while yellow pulled 6.8%, 
goldenrod 6.4%, green 6% and pink 
5.8% —all superior to white. A_pub- 
lisher found that two colors on a mailing 


piece increased returns from 10% to 





15% over black and white and the extra 
cost was only 1%. 

An insurance company found bright 
blue ink on white stock best for applica- 
tion cards, while order blanks with 
orange borders were better than com- 
binations of other colors. An organiza- 
tion selling an investment service re 
ported that a blue reply card rated 
1.64% in returns compared with 1.57% 
for buff, and 1.55% for rose, while an 
electrical equipment manufacturer found 
a cherry red to be best, with green 
second and orange third. 

The survey also indicated that small 
broadsides in two colors were 60°% more 
effective than one color; a mail order 
catalog in color brought returns in the 
ratio of fifteen to one over black; anda 
flower illustrated in full color out-pulled 
black and white nine to one. The com- 
pany is now tabulating additional re- 
turns which have been received and 
will publish further data shortly. 

a 
To Study Canning Problems 

The Can Manufacturers Institute, 
New York, has just announced the or 
ganization of a research division de- 


signed to conduct special studies of 
industrial, technical and marketing 
problems of common interest to the can 
manufacturers and related industries. 
The division will be under the control 
of an administrative committee headed 
by D. M. Heekin, Heekin Can Co., 
Other 
committee are A. A. Morse, American 
Can Co.; J. 
Can Co.; George A. Milton, George A. 
Milton Can Co.; L. F. Gieg, Crown Can 
Co.; H. K. Taylor, George D. Ellis & 
Sons, and H. Ferris White, vice-president 


Cincinnati. members of the 


F. Hartlieb, Continental 


Can Manufacturers Institute. 
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Makers of Quality Offset, 


Lithograph and Book Papers 


PAPER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Mills: 
CHILLICOTHE — OHIO 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
943 N. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 






















°HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 








chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
oll Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
ond of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 
price list on request. 


Glycerine C.P. 








Hydroquinone 
Rubber Solution 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Gum Arabic Selected 


Litho Developing Ink 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 


Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 








National Photographic Carbons 
Sedium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 



















PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, N. -Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


CHICAGO, ILL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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More about Wine Market 

Supplementing the article which ap- 
peared in Mopern Lirnocrapny last 
month on “The Wine Market,” addi- 
tional information has been received 
which further indicates the possibilities 
for the use of lithographed displays, 
advertising and mailing pieces in the 
wine industry in practically every state 
in the Union. While the advertising 
ground work laid by the Wine Institute 
during the past few years has increased 
demand and consumption of California 
wines, the individual bottlers and dis- 
tributors who have enjoyed the largest 
share of this increased consumption, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Wine Advisory Board, are those who 
used their own promotion to tie in with 
the industry campaign. There are about 
6000 important bottlers, distributors 
and straight wholesalers of wine in the 
United States, but only about 25% to 
30% of this number have done any 
active advertising of their own. While 
the Wine Institute meets the general 
need for wine display material, the 
bottlers and distributors who advertise 
individually have found it profitable to 
use lithographed displays promoting 
their own brand names, particularly for 
the important holidays such as Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, Thanksgiving, Easter, 
etc. The lithographer should find this 
an ever-growing market to cultivate. 


Charles E. Miller Dies 

Charles E. Miller, 84, president of the 
Charles FE. Miller Finishing Co., New 
York, died at his winter home in Florida 
last month. The company, which Mr. 
Miller founded in 1883, specialized in 
the finishing of lithographed and printed 
labels, brochures and outdoor material, 
and was the oldest business of its kind 
in New York. 


N. Y. Lithos Hear Huebner 
William Huebner, Huebner Labora- 
tories, New York, was guest speaker at 
a meeting of the New York Litho Club 
held at 2 Park Avenue, New York, last 
month. In an address on “New De- 
velopments in Equipment and Pro- 
cesses,” Mr. Huebner described the 
latest types of cameras, screens and 
other camera room equipment. He also 
developments 


discussed new optical 


which have been the subject of research 
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by his laboratory and new approaches 
in color separation work. 
. 

Elect New Directors 

Alfred 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, and 
G. Pfister, of the sales department, were 
elected members of the company’s 
board of directors at the quarterly 


meeting held last month. 


GEORGE 5S. DIVELY 
. new H-S-P secretary-treasurer. 


At a director’s meeting recently Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company elected Mr. 
Dively, formerly assistant treasurer, as 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Dively has 
been associated with Harris since 1937 
and was placed in charge of the 
company’s financial department in 1940. 


A Soldier, But Keeps in Touch 

R. H. Heidersbach, former salesman 
with Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago 
and now a Ist Lieutenant in the 202nd 
Coast Artillery, has adopted an unusual 
system of keeping in touch with his old 
customers while in training at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. Once each month Lieut. 
Heidersbach writes a long personal 
letter filled with gossip about army life, 
which is mimeographed by Buckley, 
Dement & Co. and mailed to Heiders- 
bach’s former business contacts. In his 
March 6 


announced the arrival of a new son since 


letter, Lieut. Heidersbach 
moving his family to Fort Bliss. 
2 
Discuss Competitive Processes 
The relative merits of competitive 
printing processes were discussed at a 
forum held last month by the Manu 


facturing Photo Engravers’ Association 


Baasche, superintendent of 





of Philadelphia. Kenneth Martin, Harold 
M. Pitman Co., talked on offset; B. F. 
James, Franklin Printing Co., discussed 
letterpress; and H. I. Sorenson, Beck 
Engraving Co., spoke on gravure. 
Other speakers included Wallaston K. 
James, Phila-Weeks Engraving Co., on 
“Relative Growth and Costs of the 


Competitive Processes;"” John Kronen 


berg, S. D. Warren Co., on “Paper 
Problems;’”” Robert Butler, Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Co., on “Ink 


Problems;’’ and Theodore Greifzu, 
Graphic Arts Engraving Co., on “Con 
version of Photo Engraving to Offset 
Preceding the dis 
offset 


Printing Plates.”’ 
cussion, the group inspected 
equipment at the offset division of the 
Graphic Arts Engraving Co. 
. 

PAC on Production 

The eighth of the Printing and Adver 
tising Clinics sponsored by General 
Printing Ink Corp., New York, was 
held on April 17th at the G. P. I. 
Galleries, 100 Sixth Avenue. The 
speakers were Philip A. Brown, Servel, 
Inc., on “‘National Advertising Produc 
tion;” Eli Gordon, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., on “Advertising Agency Produc 
tion; Irving B. Simon, Mackadden 
Publications, on “Publication Produc 
tion;”’ and Harry Wolfe, Davis, Delaney 


“< 


& Harrs, on “Printing Production.” 


* 

Add Litho Equipment 
Midway Printing Co., Chicago letter 
press concern for twenty-one years, in 
offset 


” 


stalled a Webendorfer 17” x 22” 
press last month, together with ATF 
platemaking equipment, a camera and 

A Harris 


22’’ x 2y” offset press is also to be in 


other necessary apparatus. 


stalled shortly, it is announced and a 
third press will be added next fall. 
* 

Adds New Harris Press 

Weber Lithographing Co., Chicago, 
has recently added a new Harris 42” x 
58”, 2-color offset press, a new cutting 
machine and other apparatus. O. G. 
Weber, president of the company, has 
just returned from a six-weeks’ vacation 
Hawaii with his wife and 

While in Honolulu, Mr. 


Weber visited the territory's only lith 


trip to 

daughter. 
ographing plant, operated by the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, which special 
izes in the production of labels for the 


island’s pineapple canners. 
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The Improved MODEL “W" CLEVELAND 


This New Continuous Air Wheel Fed Mopet"w” Cleveland will feed and 











fold the highest class of work with bleed edges and solid plates without 
marking. 

Likewise other new 
improvements make the 
MODEL'w” faster, more 
accurate and more prof- 
itable. Ask for literature 


describing the improved 





MODEL w” Cleveland. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY «~ Pearl River, New York 
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Harris Impressions Appears 

Volume 1, No. 1 of Harris Impres- 
sions, has just been issued by Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland. The 
purpose of the new house organ, ac- 
cording to its first editorial, is “to give 
factual support to the practical ad- 
vantages of offset and to clarify the 
phases of its 


often misunderstood 


operation in the pressroom.” If future 
issues contain as much helpful informa- 
tion as the first number, this purpose is 
bound to be fulfilled. An introductory 
statement by A. F. Harris, chairman of 
the board of Harris-Seybold-Potter and 
an article by H. A. Porter, vice-president 
in charge of sales, are front-page fea- 


tures. In a “Business Forecast for 
1941,” Mr. Porter states his belief that 
this year “holds out greater oppor- 
tunities for profits in offset than has 
been true for any previous year in its 
history.”” Practical contributions from 
other members of the company include 
two articles by William H. Wood, re- 
search director, one on “‘Fountain Solu- 
tions” and the other on “The Albumen 
Sensitive Coating;” and “Let’s Keep 


It Clean,” by : ©. 


manager, an article describing the neces- 


Tyler, service 


sity for keeping the press clean. Several 
shorter items giving helpful hints on 
selling and production are included, as 
well as a chart showing specifications of 
the various Harris presses. Readers are 
invited to collaborate by sending in 
their problems and any helpful items 
that may be of interest to other lith- 
ographers. 
. 

New Electric Typewriter 

International Business Machines 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., has just in- 
troduced a new all-electric proportional- 
spacing typewriting machine. It is avail- 
able with special 12-point Roman Book 
type or with a fine line type, similar to 
conventional typewriter type. Accord- 
ing to the company, the proportional 
spacing device automatically allows 
space for each character according to 
its width, varying from 2 to ¢ units of 
1/32nd inch each. Spaces between words 
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can be made of any width from one 
unit up. The type spacing may be 
expanded, it is said, by pulling out a 


— ———— 

















control button which automatically in- 
serts one extra unit of space between 
characters. The machine may be used, 
of course, for direct-to-plate work. 
. 
Announce New Film 
Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., has 
just announced Minipositive, a new film 
suitable for the preparation of positive 
transparencies from microcopy nega- 
tives. The characteristics of the film are 
said to be fine grain, high contrast and 
high resolving power. The company has 
also announced a reduction in price for 
Agfa Minipan film, which is also used 
for microcopying. 
. 
Lithographs Handsome Calendar 
The Forbes Lithograph Manufactur- 
ing Co., Boston, has just issued a very 
handsome lithographed calendar cover- 
ing the period from April 1941 through 
March 1942. The illustration this year 
is a beautiful reproduction of the paint- 
ing by N. C. Wyeth, entitled ‘“Lobster- 
ing Off Black Spruce Ledge.” 
° 
Crocker-McElwain Sample Book 
Crocker-McEl]wain Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., has just issued a new sample 
book showing specimens of its Certificate 
Bond. 


finishes, colors and weights available 


Swatches of the paper in the 


are included and other specifications, 
such as sizes, weights, etc., are given. 


Copies available. 





Describes Inkometer 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, New York, has just issued a folder 
describing the Inkometer, an instrument 
which measures tack and length of 
printing and lithographic inks in numer- 
ical terms. A diagram of the instrument 
is given, together with a brief descrip- 
tion of its working principles. The 
Foundation is also distributing a folder 
on the Paper Hygroscope, an instrument 
used to determine whether or not paper 
requires conditioning, and the Register 
Rule, which determines the nature and 
extent of paper distortion. 

. 

New Photo Sensitized Metal 

Republic Engineering Products, Inc., 
New York, has just announced a new 
process for making photographic copies 
on aluminum. Using a photo-sensitized 
metal of which aluminum is a_ base, 
copies can be made by the usual contact 
printing method, according to the manu- 
facturer, or with an enlarger from an 
ordinary drawing, print or negative. A 
formula similar to a regular silver halide 
gelatin solution is used in making the 
emulsion for coating the sheets. The 
coated plates can be stored safely for 
months before exposure is made, it is 
claimed. Standard developers and fixa- 
tives can be used, and because of its 
slow speed, no special darkroom is 
necessary. Developments with respect 
to specific application of the photo- 
sensitized metal in the offset process 
have been temporarily halted as a re- 
sult of the priorities on aluminum. 

* 

Report Direct Mail Survey 

The Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising has announced in its January- 
February issue the results of a recent 
survey on “How Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Is Planned.”” During January 
more than 4,000 questionnaires were 
sent to advertisers throughout the 
United States and Canada and of this 
number 467 were returned. Results of 
the survey indicated that 56.75% of the 
total advertising budget is used for 
direct mail advertising. Of those ques- 
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GOOD INKS 
AS YOU LIKE THEM 


Color strength and brilliance plus uniformly good press working properties make Sinclair & 
Carroll inks the choice of leading lithographers throughout the country. In pressrooms, large 
and small, these inks are winning new friends and proving their all around dependability. 


Sinclair & Carroll inks are carefully supervised in their manufacture by men whose lifetimes 
have been spent not only in supplying your standard ink requirements, but also in develop- 
ing and improving your inks to their present high standard. 


Try Sinclair & Carroll inks on your next job. You will like them for the work they do. We 
will welcome the opportunity to serve you. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 
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tioned, 58.6% reported that their direct 
mail advertising expenditures in 1941 
will be larger than in 1940; while 34.7% 
reported that they will use the same 
amount as in 1940; and only 6.7% re- 
ported that a smaller amount of the 
advertising appropriation will be used 
in 1941 than in 1940. 

. 
Issue ‘‘ATF Printers Catalog”’ 

American Type Founders Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has just issued the 
“ATF Printers Catalog,” a loose-leaf 
binder for which inserts will be supplied 
monthly covering many of the different 
equipment and supply items manu- 
factured and distributed by the com- 
pany. Included with the catalog binder 
is a supply of postage-paid order cards. 
Special discounts will be announced 
from time to time on equipment pur- 
chased from the catalog where these 
direct-mail order forms are used. Binders 
for the catalog, which will eventually 
include information on composing room, 
pressroom and bindery equipment, are 
available to printers and lithographers 
without charge. They may be obtained 
from ATF’s main office in Elizabeth or 
any one of the company’s branch offices. 

. 
Strathmore ‘‘Pastelle”’ 

Strathmore Paper Co., West Spring- 
field, Mass., has just introduced 
“Pastelle,’ a new paper suitable for 
printing by offset, letterpress or gravure. 
Antique and smooth finishes are avail- 
able in Substance 80 and the antique 
finish is also available in Substance 10. 
“Pastelle’” is made in seven pastel 
A folder, 


containing miniature pieces printed on 


colors with a deckle edge. 


the new paper, is available on request. 
* 
Carrier History 

A pictorial history of the air con- 
ditioning industry was published last 
month by Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N.Y., 
to commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the company in 1915. 
The new book, “Twenty-five Years of 
Air Conditioning—ig1§ to 1940,” ex- 
plains the background of Dr. Carrier 
and his associates, who were pioneers in 
the industry. 

The book explains in picture and text 
how air conditioning has helped indus- 
try and outlines the problems it faces 
today. Practically every newsworthy 
air conditioning installation through 
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1940 is listed either in text or pictures. 
Copies of the book are available. 
> 

Issues Ad Reprints 

S. D. Warren Co., Boston, has just 
issued a booklet entitled ‘Promoting the 
Use of More Printing,” which contains 
reprints of the advertisements the com- 
pany will use in the Saturday Evening 
Post during 1941. Copies available on 
request. 
+ 


No Rise in Pulp Prices 

Contract pulp prices will remain un- 
changed for the next quarter, according 
to an announcement last month by 
Rayonier, Inc. The Rayonier basis for 
sulphite pulp suitable for bond and book 
paper use is $72.50. No rise in contract 
prices of pulp is expected before July at 
least, according to the report, despite 
a tight consumption situation, loss of 
Furopean imports and a_ potential 
shortage of pulp later in the year. Pulp 
reserves were reduced by one-half or 
400,000 last year, it is said. 


Davidson Introduces Folder 

The Davidson Manufacturing Corp., 
Chicago, has just announced a new line 
of folding machines. One of the features 
of the new folders, according to the 
company, is that the paper will turn 
through a go degree angle, instead of 


changing the direction of travel, when 
making a right angle fold. Traveling on 
web tapes, the sheet receives its first 
fold, then hits an adjustable stop which 
causes the sheet to turn as it travels. 
The paper is then automatically squared 
by a micrometer adjusted guide, putting 
it in position for the right angle fold. 
Two models of the new folder are avail- 
Model 121, the Parallel Folder, 
has been designed for simple folding 
work and Model 133, the 4-Way Folder, 


able. 


is said to produce a number of different 
folds, both parallel and right angle. Both 


, 


types will handle sheets from 3” x 3” up 


to 14 x 20". 
° 
Folder on Champion Coated 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, has just issued a colorful 
folder describing its Satin Refold Coated 
Cover Stock. Copies available. 


. 
Alfred Schlesinger Dead 
Alfred Schlesinger, who was well 


known in the lithographic field in 
England and the United States, died a 
short time ago, according to a report 
just received. Mr. Schlesinger was re- 
sponsible for the development of an 
inking system for offset presses which 
was manufactured in England by Waite 
& Saville, Ltd. He had also been granted 
a number of patents for other work in 
connection with photo-lithography. 


New Davidson Folder 
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A SURE CURE 
FOR BOTTLENECKS 


That’s ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK! 


If you are having trouble with gray tones in halftone 
copy, causing unnecessary delays in the pressroom—and 
possibly annoying a good customer—we urge you to try 
ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK without the loss of 
another moment. Industry and business are on the 
march, the greatest in the history of our country. Either 
you fall in line or you lose out altogether. There can’t 


be any bottlenecks. It is so uncalled for when you have _ 
trouble with your blacks. Use ECLIPSE. It has been 
tested by craftsmen everywhere. So eliminate your 
production bottlenecks today by using ECLIPSE DEEP- 


SET BLACK on every job! 
























TRY ECLIPSE ON YOUR NEXT RUN AND BE CONVINCED 
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The Litho Plate Situation 
(from page 33) 

this same plate has been used over again 
3 or 4 times, a difference of one to two 
one-thousandths of an inch would be 
found if it were possible to use the 
micrometer gauge over the entire sur- 
face of the plate. Many pressmen have 
complained that certain parts of a job 
did not print very well, though it looked 
all right on the plate. This was due to 
continued uneven etching. 

Thus it is good economy, and the 
plate will be used over more times, if it 
is etched to a minimum depth. 

Following the etching, the plate is 
cleaned with anhydrous alcohol, coated 
with a good lacquer and developing ink, 
and then the hardened coating removed 
with warm water and scrubbing brush. 
If the plate is now thoroughly clean, 
it can be etched and gummed up 
smoothly and washed out under as- 
phaltum solution. It is now ready for 
the press. Some plate makers prefer to 
rub up the plate on the bench to insure 
that it is okay. This is a good practice 
and often prevents delay in the press- 


room. 


Care of Plate in Pressroom 

All the 
lengthen the life of the plate will be of 
no avail if the plate is spoiled on the 


foregoing suggestions to 


press by thoughtless or careless hand- 
ling. It is necessary that extreme care 
should be used when the plate reaches 
the pressroom. It is well known that 
aluminum is more brittle than zinc, 
and thus many plates are made unfit 
for further use by the pressman trying 
to stretch the plate by use of the clamps 
which hold the edges of the plate. This 
abuse often results in pieces of the plate 
being entirely torn out. Oftentimes, too, 
a plate is not stretched tightly enough 
around the plate cylinder, and this re- 
sults in a slight bulge, either at the back 
or the front edge of the plate. Running 
it like this will invariably result in the 
plate splitting or cracking at these 
points. A further precaution, especially 
when plates are on the thin side, is to 
be sure that any packing placed under 
the plate is extended beyond the back 
Else the 
plate may crack along the back edge. 

Care should be taken when removing 
or replacing ink rollers and dampers in 
order to avoid any physical damage to 


edge of the plate cylinder. 
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the surface of the plate. It should be 
standard practice in the pressroom for 
all ink to be removed from the plate 
thoroughly, whether the plate is to be 
used for a further run or not. If the 
plate is to be used over again, great care 
should be taken in gumming up the 
plate evenly and smoothly. Then all 
ink should be removed from the design 
and a coating of asphaltum washout 
solution applied over the entire surface 
of the plate. This should be done by an 
experienced lithographer. If it is defin- 
itely known that the plate is to be re- 
grained, all ink should be removed from 
the plate thoroughly while it is still wet. 


Precautions in Plate Graining 

If all the ink has been removed from 
plates which are to be regrained, it will 
be a great help to the plate graining 
department and also cut down the 
graining time on each plate. If we are 
to increase the number of times a plate 
can be used over again, the less time 
it takes to regrain a plate will help. For 
work in the average litho shop, what is 
known as a standard, or #00 grain, is 
usually satisfactory, the 
method of obtaining this particular 
grain is established, it should not be 
#220 alu- 


and once 


changed in any manner; 
minum oxide gives a grain of this type 
and it is generally known as Lithobrade 
#220. The use of a 5% solution of tri- 
sodium phosphate is helpful when grain- 
ing the plate, but after half the graining 
period has expired use only clean cold 
water. Do not use solutions of hydro- 
chloric or phosphoric acid while graining 
as these acid solutions will dissolve 
the metal and thus defeat our purpose. 
To obtain a grain with a sharp even 
texture, and the necessary abrasion in 
the minute hills and valleys of the 
grain, the graining material must be 
replenished at regular, frequent inter- 
vals. This should also result in shorter 
graining time. The two factors which 
contribute most to the short life of a 
plate are: etching the plate to an un- 
necessary depth, and leaving the plate 
in the graining machine for an unneces- 
sarily long time. It is obvious that if the 
plate is etched\deeper than necessary, it 
will also be necessary to leave the plate 
in the graining machine for a greater 
length of time in order to wear down the 
plate below the surface of the deep etch 


line. Therefore, we should ascertain 





definitely how deep is deep etch, and as 
a consequence, extend the number of 
times we can re-use our valuable alu- 
minum plates in view of the current 
shortage. 
* 

Your Personal Defense Program 

(from page 39) 
that the general volume of all business 
available to the Graphic Arts will be 
ample and that it will be up to individual 
selling, planning and producing to make 
the most of a difficult situation. 

It is of course logical to assume, and 
what statistics there are available seem 
to support the belief, that although 
certain standard lithographic items will 
be cut down, others such as material 
for defense—both government and pri- 
vate—and many forms of consumer 
advertising will be increased. We know 
that this was so during the World War 
of 1914-1918 and with some modifica- 
tions it should hold good today. 

Advertising expenditures naturally 
follow trade conditions although an 
article in a recent issue of Advertising & 
Selling points out that there was very 
little increase in all classes of advertising 
in 1940 over the year 1939. There is 
normally a lapse of several months be- 
fore the better feelings engendered by a 
rapid increase of manufacturing, is re- 
flected in the Graphic Arts Trade. It 
would seem, however, that this period 
should just about have arrived and that 
printers and lithographers ought to 
operate at near capacity for the rest 
of 1941. This is substantiated by a 
recent analysis by Poor’s Publishing 
Company. 

In all of this, I think I see a slight 
advantage to the larger, well-managed 
units in the lithographic industry, and a 
definite opportunity for them to reason- 
able profit in serving their clients. 

From the point of view of the con- 
sumer of lithography, I feel justified in 
saying that the present situation will 
find the average lithographic firm amply 
able to service all reasonable demands 
for its products. Also, 1 am most certain 
that these same lithographic plants will 
be both ready and willing to subordinate 
all personal considerations for the gen- 
eral furtherance of the all-important 
defense program. 


Renew your subscription to Mopern 
LirHoGRaPHy! 
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Coated one side—deluxe grade. For labels, 
boxes and displays, with regular or gloss inks 
and bronzing. Varnish quality. 


| ZENA OFFSET 


Coated two sides. Gives lithographed direct 
mail brilliance and sparkle. Surfaced for regu- 
lar offset or gloss inks and varnish. 


CATSKILL LITHO 


Coated one side. For labels and general pro- 
duction work at lowest cost for Cantine 
quality. 
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Ask Your Cantine Distributor for Samples 


The MARTIN CANTINE Company 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 
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The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process Focal 
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color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome. 


GOERZ PRISMS 
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negatives to save stripping the film, and 
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Boom Markets 

( from page 29) 
way to assure the public that the facts 
are credible. 

It is doubtful that the facts about 
business can be made credible to all 
segments of the public by ary standard- 
ized procedure. Facts that are accepted 
as credible under one condition are 
rejected as incredible under other con- 
ditions. Truths that are self-evident to 
one group are regarded with skepticism 
by other groups. Care and great skill 
will be needed to specialize the story for 
each group. 

In this rehabilitation program, the re- 
lationships between management and 
the employees of industry deserve par- 
ticular attention at this time because of 
the general misunderstanding that has 
arisen between the desks of management 
and the work-benches of the country. 
“It is not enough to give employees a 
square deal,” a noted business leader 
has said, “they must be shown they 
are getting it.’ Obviously then, an 
adequate program of public relations 
“relations with people’’—is concerned 
with all the functions of a_ business 
which require interpretation to avoid 
public misunderstanding. The director 
of such a program, utilizing all the 
modern sales promotional tools at his 
command, is concerned with the effects 
of a company’s policies, practices, and 
actions onthe management, stock- 
holders, employees, sources of supply, 
wholesalers, retailers, salesmen, con- 
sumers, legislators, public officials, the 


press, and the general public. 


ESORTING to lobbying bureaus, 

making heavy campaign contribu- 
tions, and the lavish wining and dining 
of the right people are certainly not the 
proper way to win and build lasting 
good will. These pressure tactics, the 
behind-the-scenes methods heretofore so 
frequently used by some sectors of 
American business, tend only to sour 
the public and increase its feeling of 
Suspicion. 

A more ethical, democratic, and prac- 
tical procedure must be followed. A 
disarming frankness and a_ universal 
impression of sincerity, based on telling 
the truth in a straight forward manner, 
is essential to success if the American 
business system is to be rehabilitated in 


the eves of the American public. 
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Certain other trends are also appar- 
ent, indicating the new responsibilities 
sales promotion is to assume in the try- 
ing times ahead. The public must be 
kept informed of price and product 
changes required by defense. The valu- 
able good-will in brand names needs to 
be preserved through temporary short- 
ages. Firms with defense orders or 
affected by defense materials are now 
utilizing institutional copy with pa- 
triotic appeals. Tobacco, gum, razor, 
pen and pencil manufacturers are al- 
ready going after the growing soldier 
market. Certain food manufacturers are 
emphasizing the diet requirements of 
defense workers in their copy. 

An increasing number of substitute 
products, taking advantage of their 
golden opportunity, will fully capitalize 
upon their market potentialities by 
aggressive promotion. The research and 
development divisions of many aggres- 
sive companies will be called into double- 
quick action to help determine how the 
new defense plants will be kept busy in 
later years. New uses and new products 
will be perfected and stored away until 
needed, when, with proper promotion, 
they will be offered to the public. 

Obviously, in the new marketing con 
ditions created by the Defense Program, 
certain advertising media, possessing 
inherent characteristics better adapted 
to the immediate needs of their users, 
will be more widely and effectively 
utilized than heretofore. Direct mail, 
because it is selective, timely, quickly 
prepared, flexible in form and extent 
of use, will probably find increased ac 
ceptance by American management as a 
general utility sales tool. 

These, then, are some of the new tasks 
which modern sales promotion will be 
called upon to help solve. Perhaps the 
biggest job, the Big Idea, which Ameri 
can business will need to sell in the next 
decade will be Economic Education. 
And probably the hardest task will be 
the inside selling job on management to 
get acceptance of the idea that, whereas 
our modern promotional tools have 
heretofore been devoted primarily to 
selling products, they will henceforth be 
used more and more for selling ideas. 

Impractical? Too costly? Never done 
before? Quite true. But remember a 
wise skipper throws some of his cargo 


overboard when his boat is threatened 


by a storm. The amount of sales cargo 








which may be lost by devoting adver- 
tising and publicity to selling the truth 
about American business will be but a 
drop in the bucket compared with the 
ultimate good that would come from 
blotting out the misconceptions about 
American business that are finding in- 
creasing acceptance. The stakes are 
high; the strategy suggested is at least 
worth a trial. 
. 
The Iso Color Process 
( from page ?5) 

Without rinsing, the separate prints are 
placed in a bleaching bath to remove 

trans- 
Another 


the unwanted silver. A_ very 
parent color-image remains. 
short hypo-bath, a quick rinse in clear 
tapwater, and the film can be stripped 
off. The three layers are now super 
imposed one on top of the other, and the 
print is finished. The colors do not 
change during their natural drying but 
remain stable. An experienced worker 
can reduce the actual working time by 
about 50%. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the 
Iso Color Process constitutes a decided 
progress in the entire color field. The 
process is a standard method where 
simplicity, speed and reliability are 
coupled with labor- and time-saving 
methods of making color-prints. 

* 
Canners Appoint Payne 

The National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C., has announced the 
appointment of Happer Payne as head 
of a new department devoted to “de 
scriptive labeling.” Mr. Payne was 
formerly promotion director for Good 
Housekeeping magazine. The associa 
tion directors have also announced that 
Chicago, for the fifteenth consecutive 
year, will be the site of its annual 
convention to be held the week begin 
ning January 26, 1942. Concurrent 
meetings will be held as usual by the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso 
ciation and the National Food Brokers 
Association. 

° 
William Cochrane Dies 

William Cochrane, 73, vice-president 
of American Colortype Co., died last 
month in Los Angeles where he was 
spending the winter. Mr. Cochrane was 
also president of the Thomas D. Murphy 
Co., one of the country’s largest art 


calendar companies. 
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THE INK MAKER‘’S 


SECRET INGREDIENT 


O, YOU can’t find it with a microscope— 

and the chemical laboratory will find 
difficulty in isolating it. That added ‘“‘plus value”’ 
that distinguishes superior inks from the run-of- 
the-mill variety isn’t something that goes into 
the formula by the pound or gallon. The perfect 
lithographic ink must be compounded from the 
best of raw materials, of course—but it must be 
more than that. It must have that indefinite 
fineness of quality that only superior craftsman- 
ship can supply . . . by that factor that is spoken 
of in the laboratory as the ‘‘know how.” 


You get that added ‘plus value”’ in lithographic 
inks from 


BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





Depend On This 


ONE SOURCE 


FOR DEPENDABLE 
GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIES 


Used In 
* LITHOGRAPHY * PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING * ROTOGRAY- 
URE * PLANOGRAPHY 
¢ COMMERCIAL & SCIEN- 
TIFIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


; All craftsmen in the graphic arts 
\\' \\\\ are well acquainted with the 
\ \ \ service, the certified quality of the 
\\ \ \\\ \ merchandise and the complete- 
\\\\ \ | ness of stocks supplied to the trade 
\ \\\ \ | \ by Norman-Willets Company. 
\ 4 0 G This has been well exemplified in 
L the new 1941 Graphic Arts Cata- 
log No. 88, a copy of which has 





~s been recently mailed to every 
gi plant. Requests for additional 
\\\\\ \ \\ copies, if needed, will have our 
\ \ \\ \ \ | prompt attention. 
\\\1 





| Mid-West Depot Supplies 
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Complete Stocks — 


| NORMAN.-WILLETS CO. 






Prompt Service | 






Eastern Depot 


10 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
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U. S. Offers: 


The most complete 





finishing service 








available—— 
VARNISHING GUMMING 
LACQUERING HEAT SEAL ADHESIVES 


HOT MELT ADHESIVES 
GREASEPROOF COATINGS 


MOISTURE-VAPOR 
RESISTANT COATINGS 


MOUNTING 
DIE CUTTING 
TIN MOUNTING 


Your correspondence on any finishing 
problem will have our prompt and 


careful consideration. 


U. S. FINISHING & MFG. CO. 


775 WEST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








COLOR 


AND HOW TO USE IT 


by Sterling B. MacDonald 


Here is an important answer to your color 
problems. COLOR—HOW TO USE IT, is a 176 
(11'’x 1414") page book, written simply and con- 
cisely, by an internationally known color specialist. 
Its contents include 20 chapters with 92 colored 
illustrations and diagrams, and a chart of 72 
graduated colors together with calipers for finding 
balanced, related or contrasting color schemes 
mechanically. This alone is well worth the price 
of the book. Why not order your copy today? 


Please send remittance with order 


PRICE $12.50 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


New York City 


254 West 31st Street 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals 
Abstracted by the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, and (2) Books of Interest 
to Lithographers. Either list may be ob- 
tained for six cents, or both for ten cents 
in coin or U. S. stamps. Address the De- 
partment of Lithographic Research, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Practical Color Photography. I. 
First Steps in Color Printing. T. 
Thorne Baker. Camera (Philadelphia), 
61, No. 1, pp. 80-3 (1940). A discussion 
of the making of color separation nega- 
tives both directly from the subject with 
one-shot cameras and from color trans- 
parencies. Perfectly balanced separa- 
tion negatives depend upon the light 
sources and filters being selected to 
match both the subject and negative 
material used. A discussion of process- 
ing sensitometry concludes the article. 
II. Practical Conceptions of the Color 
Print. Ibid., 61, No. 2, pp. 81-3 (1940). 
Discussion and recommendations. III. 
Color-Print Methods and Their Choice. 
Ibid., 61, No. 3, pp. 81-4 (1940). For 
selecting a color-printing process, four 
are considered: Carbro, Wash-Off Re- 
lief, Chromatone, and the Direct Bleach- 
Out process. The Carbro process is dis- 
cussed at length. (Chemical Abstracts, 


Vol. 35> No. 35 Feb. 10, 1941, pp. 698-gg.) 


One Stop Versus Multiple Stops. 
Arthur P. Eymann. 


Bulletin, 30, No. 6, Jan. 1941, pp. 10-14. 


Photo-Engravers’ 


Light passes through the openings of a 
half-tone screen in the form of cones 
which are denser at the center than at 
the edges. These cones do not change 
in size but only in intensity when the 
stop size is changed. The most perfect 
exposures are made with a single stop, 
that stop which most correctly balances 
the light intensity of the weak cones 


with that of the stronger cones. Con- 
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trast can be increased by a stop slightly 
larger than the correct one, and de- 
creased by a smaller stop. Proper de- 
velopment is an important factor in 
obtaining good dot structure. 


Theory of Halftone Photography. 
J. A. C. Yule. Yournal of the Franklin 
Institute, 231, Jan. 1941, pp. 23-38. The 
author treats at some length with the 
penumbra theory, or the hypothesis that 
the halftone dot is due to shadows 
thrown on the light-sensitive plate or 
film by the opaque lines of the halftone 
screen. It is admitted that the theory 
only explains the observed results for 
coarse screens and abnormally short 
screen distances, and is inadequate to 
account for the results obtained under 
practical conditions. (American Photo- 
Engraver, 33, No. 3, March, 1941, p. 


220.) 


Manufacture of Printing Plates. 
Morris Sorkin (to Interchemical Corp.) 
U. §. Patent No. 2,234,133 (March 4, 
i941). A contrast image consisting of 
rows of elements in each of which ele- 
ments the ratio of black area to white 
area corresponds to the value of the tone 
of the corresponding area of an original, 
the lengths of the elements representing 
each tone being different in adjacent 


rows. 


Black Light Goes to Work. 
Bernard Lewis. National Lithographer, 
48, No. 2, Feb., 1941, pp. 13, 58. There 
are two major steps in the Fluorographic 
method of highlighting halftones. First, 
the artist in making his drawing uses 
Fluorographic Halftone Solvent instead 
of water; second, the cameraman, after 
photographing the copy as usual through 
a halftone screen, exposes the negative 
using the 
filter, 


for an additional minute 


Fluorographic ultra-violet ray 
which transmits only ultra-violet light. 
The solvent absorbs ultra-violet light 
and therefore only light coming from 
the portion of the copy not covered with 


the solvent goes through the filter, 


eliminating the halftone dots and mak- 








Several uses for the 


ing highlights. 


method are described. 


Planographic Printing 
Surfaces and Plate 
Preparation 


Offset Platemaking. Don Nicholson. 
Mopern LirHocrapny, g, No. 2, Feb., 
1941, pp. 45-6. 
of and a formula for the making of 


A detailed description 


albumin coating solutions using a cheese- 
cloth bag in dissolving the albumin, is 
given. The density of the albumin solu- 
tion is read on a Baume hydrometer and 
the quantity to be used with a given 
quantity of ammonium dichromate stock 


solution is read from a table. 


Lithographic Printing. William 
H. Wood, (to Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Co.). U. §. Patent No. 2,231,045 (Feb. 
11, 1941). Conditioning a lithographic 
plate by applying thereto a solution 
containing about one-half to two ounces 
of a ten per cent solution of a water- 
soluble chromium phosphate and about 
one to four ounces of a 14° Baume gum 
arabic solution per gallon of water. 


Coating Composition for Litho- 
graph Plates and Method of Ap- 
plying the Same. Arnold L. Ayers (to 
Albert FE. Tyler). U. 8S. Patent No. 
2,233,573 (March 4, 1941). A coating 
composition for lithograph plates, 
adapted to preserve and protect an 
image fixed upon said plate and to in- 
crease the sharpness of an impression 
obtained therefrom, comprising a silicate 


of an alkali metal and cream of tartar. 


Anchoring the Image on a Deep 
Etch Plate. Charles F. Geese. National 
Lithographer, 48, No. 2, Feb., 1g41, p. 
26. This article gives an analysis of the 
cause of a deeply embedded tint over 
the entire printing surface of a deep- 
etch plate. The tint showed a gradual 
decrease until at 25,000 impressions the 
sheet looked good. The parts of the 
plate staged out did not show the tint; 
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MR. TRANSFERER— 
It’s Here! | 


The American made transfer paper that you have been 
looking for is now available in the NEW HYKLAS | 
TRANSFER PAPER in two sizes 26 x 33 and 33 x 46. 

After numerous tests and experiments with this 
paper so as to meet the most critical needs, we now 

have the approval from several of the largest color 
houses in the country. 


We are certain that our untiring efforts have been 
rewarded in our new paper and our only guarantee 
is, Our increased paper business from reliable users. 


We ask for a trial order from you so as to convince 
you of our boast, that we have the best “American 


made transfer paper’’ on the market to-day in two 


Write for sample sheets. 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Ine. 


Manufacturers of 
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These 11 chapters 
answer all your 
technical questions 
. Introduction 
. Equipment 
. Printing Mediums 
. Printing Surfaces 
. Stencil Making Methods 
. Make-ready and Print- 
ing Methods 
. Finishing 
. Preparing Drawings for 
Silk Screen Printing 
9. Estimating 
10. Shop Management 
11. Recent Developments 
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Jue | Up-to-date SILK SCREEN 


Methods 


Improve your results with the 
many tips on latest methods, 
equipment and materials given 
in this 
New Enlarged 
Second Edition of 


Biegeleisen and Busenbark’s 


SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING 
PROCESS 


206 pages, 90 illustrations, $2.75 


This is a complete, detailed, 
up-to-the-minute manual of 
silk screen printing, telling how 
to perform every step in all 
types of work, from simple one- 
color cards, to textile decora ting, 
glass etching, and printing on 
unusual materials. 












SEND CHECK WITH ORDER TO 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, 254 West 31st St., N.Y. 
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therefore the coating applied with the 
whirler must have partially dissolved 
during development of the plate. This 
could be due to the weather or to the 
type of alcohol used, which must be 
anhydrous. The dissolution may also 
be due to defective coating. Blind plates 


are due to insufficient development. 
Equipment and Materials 


Integrating Light Meter Appa- 
ratus. Paul William (to The 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 


Inc.). U.S. Patent No. 2,232,373 (Feb. 


Dorst, 


18, 1941). In a device of the character 
described, a photo-tube having a cir- 
cuit, a source of potential and a capacity 
in said circuit, a gaseous glow discharge 
tube of the three element type having a 
grid-to-cathode circuit, biasing means in 
said circuit whereby the striking po- 
tential of said tube may be determined, 
said tube also having an anode-to- 
cathode circuit containing said capacity, 
said circuit forming a discharge circuit 
in which a discharge will occur when 
said capacity is charged to the striking 
potential of said tube, so that said dis- 
charges occur at intervals inversely pro- 
portional to the intensity of light falling 
upon said photo-tube, means in said 
last mentioned circuit for biasing said 
capacity nearly to the extinction po- 
tential of said tube so that the interval 
between setting the circuits into opera- 
tion and the first discharge becomes 
more nearly equal to the intervals be- 
tween subsequent discharges, and means 
for deriving impulses from said discharge 


circuit to actuate a counter. 


Web Printing Machine. William 
F. Huck (to R. Hoe & Co., Inc.). U. 8. 
Patent No. 2,233,210 (Feb. 25, 1941). 
In a lithographic printing machine, a 
form cylinder having a form thereon, a 
form moistening device including a 
plurality of pumps, means for individ- 
ually regulating the moisture supplied 
by each pump, and other means for 
simultaneously and variably regulating 
the moisture supplied by the said 


plurality of pumps. 


Dampening Apparatus. B. D. 
Stevens (to Miehle Printing Press & 
Mfg. Co.). U. S. Patent No. 2,231,694 
(Feb. 11, 1941). In dampening appa 


ratus for planographic printing presses 
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or the like, the combination of a set of 
fluid distributing rollers, a fluid feeding 
unit comprising fluid expelling devices 
arranged to supply dampening fluid to 
one of said rollers, metering elements 
associated with said devices for selec- 
tively determining the volume of fluid 
to be supplied to different portions of 
said rollers, means to adjust said meter- 
ing elements, means to actuate said 
expelling devices at predetermined in- 
tervals to supply measured volumes of 
fluid, and means for maintaining the 


fluid in said unit at a constant level. 


Dampening Mechanism. H. FE. 
Golber (to The Miehle Printing Press & 
Mfg. Co.). U. S. Patent No. 2,231,666 
(Feb. 11, 1941). A liquid feeding device 
for use in dampening mechanism, com- 
prising a body portion having a dis- 
charge nozzle, a recess formed in said 
body portion, a plunger mounted for 
reciprocation in said recess, and means 
actuated in timed relation with the 
movement of said plunger for connecting 
the recess alternately with a source of 
liquid supply and with said nozzle, 
whereby said plunger in one direction 
of movement fills said recess with water 
and in the other direction of movement 
causes said water to be discharged from 


the nozzle. 
Paper and Ink 


Offset Press Operation. C. W. 


Latham. Mopern LirvoGrapuy, g, 


No. 1, Jan., I9g4I, p. 3S. To obtain 
brilliancy of color and proper drying, 
and to eliminate chalkiness, the correct 
relationship between paper absorbency 
and ink penetration must be main- 
tained. Up to the present this has been 
done largely by guess work. One of the 
specifications for offset paper should be 


an absorbency number. 


Offset Paper at Work. William 
B. Wheelwright. Mopern LirHoGrapny, 
g, No. 2, Feb., 1941, pp. 46-7. Rolls for 
web offset printing must be wound hard 
and trimmed accurate and clean. Care 
must be used in handling, shipping, and 
storage. They must not be kept in too 
damp or too dry a place. Soft spots 
which would delay production may be 
detected by the sound when the roll is 


tapped with a wooden billy. If there are 


cracks at the edge of the roll, layers 





should be cut off until no more cracks 
show. Most breaks on the press are due 
to local defects rather than to the 
strength of the paper as a whole. Baggy 
rolls may be helped by turning them 
end for end. If this does not help, they 


must be discarded. 


Gloss Ink Printing on Coated 
Paper. Frank E. Wagner. Share Your 
Knowledge Review, ai, No. g, July, 1940, 
pp. 20-21. Paper for gloss ink printing 
must have a smooth surface that will 
hold an unbroken film of vehicle, and 
an abnormal cohesion that will enable 
the paper to withstand the pull of un- 
usually tacky ink. The materials and 
methods used to give a paper these 
properties reduce the whiteness of the 
sheet and make it less suitable for half- 
tone printing. The advantages and 
disadvantages of three types of paper 
for use with gloss inks are given. Gloss 
ink printing requires special care, but 
eliminates a production operation and 


reduces costs. 


The Fading of Pigments—‘‘The 
Relation Between Stability of 
Colored Pigments and Their Ex- 
posure Environment.’’ W.M. Aldous. 
Journal of the Oil & Color Chemists 
Association, Nov., 1940. This paper 
stresses the importance of control and 
preparation of uniform exposure samples, 
the manner of exposure, the influence of 
extenders and humidity conditions on 
the degree of fading, etc. A more 
scientific means of correlating and com 
paring ‘“Fadeometer”’ fading results with 
those of actual sunlight is explained as 
Barker and Hirst 


measuring the actinic, or fading, power 


is the method of 
of sunlight at different times and loca 
tions. The article does much to clarify 
the whole subject of the fading of 
colored pigments. (American Ink Maker, 


1g, No. 2, Feb., 1941, p. 45.) 


Colors for Food Wrapper Inks. 
C. D. Allen. 
No. 2, Feb., 1941, pp. 23-4, 53. The 


American Ink Maker, 19, 


purity of raw materials is very important 
in the production of inks to be used on 
Although the safest 
Certified 


Colors they are not applicable to all 


food wrappers. 


colors would be the Food 


forms of printing. Those of the Cer- 


tified Food Colors which are water solu- 
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*“Say Creseent for Quality” 

-.. says the Crescent Gink 

One sure way to insure quality lithography . .. and that’s to 

specify Crescent Inks. Brilliant colors, faithful reproduction 

. even under adverse conditions. Remember. . . Crescent 
Inks cost you no more . . . do more for you! 


CRESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


WALTER CONLAN, President 
464 N. Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











@ THE JOHNSON HI-LITE STOPS 
AND METHOD will definitely im- 
prove half-tone negatives and retain 
much of the otherwise lost detail in 
the lighter and middie tones. The 
highlights con be dropped out en- 
tirely ot will. It is easily understood. 


JOHNSON STOP AND INDICATOR CO. 
Eau Cleire, Wisconsin 
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ble may be used in aniline inks and 
much progress is being made with them 
in the printing of waxed paper and other 
non-absorbent stocks. For other types 
of paper the best pigments at present 
are certain technical grade colors which 
are available in a form purified to meet 
government specifications on lead and 
arsenic. Much experimenting is still to 
be done on the toxicity of pigments. A 
list of colors now available as Certified 
Drug and Cosmetic Color pigments is 


given. 


Comments on Viscosimeter. 
Andries Voet. American Ink Maker, 1g, 
No. 2, Feb., 1941, p. 45. Ina brief note 
the author states that while the Turbo- 
Viscosimeter is very successful for 
studies of paints and varnishes, no con- 
sistent results can be obtained with it 
for printing inks and other thixotropic 
materials due to their irregular type of 


flow. 
General 


Good Pressmanship. Theodore 
Makarius. Lithographers’ ‘fournal, 25, 
No. 11, Feb., 1941, p. 459. Pressroom 
troubles can be reduced to a minimum 
by avoiding all carelessness. Practical 
suggestions are given for setting rollers 
and dampers. The rollers must be kept 
in good condition and resurfaced when 
they become glazed or polished. It is 
very important to keep the water 
fountain clean and to test the pH of the 
fountain solution often. Ink collecting 
on the brass roller is usually due to too 


much ink on the press. 


Importance of Proper Damping 
on the Offset Press. John Stark. 
Lithographers’ Fournal, 25, No. 11, Feb., 
1941, pp. 460, 483. The offset press 
must be run with the minimum of water. 
It is very important that the cores of the 
dampers and inking rollers have the 
same circumference along their entire 
length. Detailed instructions are given 
for setting dampers. Another factor in 
good damping is the condition of the 
brass roller, on which no ink should be 
allowed to accumulate. There is a new 
type damping arrangement, in which 
the top plate roller has been replaced by 
a rubber squeegee, which may be an 
improvement over the regular damping 


unit. Dampers should be kept clean 
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and should be recovered when they be- 
come worn. Dampers with flannel 
sleeves under the molleton covers are 
better since there is less possibility of 
drying out. A minimum of dope or etch 
in the water will give the best results. 
If the steel rollers refuse to take ink 
‘white-etch”’ 


because of the action of 
they may be reconditioned by washing 
with a very dilute solution of sulphuric 


or nitric acid. 


Offset Press Operation. C. W. 
Latham. Mopern LirvoGrapHy, g, 
No. 2, Feb., 1941, pp. 43-45. The offset 
press differs from a direct press in that 
instead of printing from plate to paper, 
it prints from plate to blanket to paper. 
There are three types of offset presses. 
The rotary press has three cylinders; 
the plate, the blanket, and the impres- 
sion cylinder. The second has a blanket 
and impression cylinder with a flat 
plate, while the third has only a blanket 
cylinder which picks up the impression 
from a flat plate and transfers it to the 
paper on a flat platen. The rotary offset 
press is described in detail, explaining 
the functions and positions of the cyl- 
inders, inking rollers, dampening device 
and delivery. A diagram of the press is 


shown. 
Miscellaneous 


Lithography. XI. The Phe- 
nomena of Surface. Ira S. Wilbur. 
The Crown, 29, No. 3, pp. 24, 39 (1940). 
Surface forces, adhesion, dispersion of 
oils and resins, and pigment dispersions 
are discussed. (Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 
35, No. 3, Feb. 10, 1941, p. 917.) 


Lithography. XII. Research and 
the Future of Lithography. Ira S. 
Wilbur. The Crown, 29, No. 4, pp. 15, 
36 (1940). A discussion of the con- 
tribution of chemistry and physics to 
the art and practice of lithography. 
(Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 35, No. 4, 
Feb. 20, 1941, p. 1249.) 

Practical pH Control. Norman 
A. Mack. Mopern LirvoGrapny, g, 
No. 2, Feb., 1941, pp. 37-38, 65. Ex- 
amples of the practical application of 
pH control, based on some 2000 tests 
made of fountain etches and plate coat- 
ings in a large number of lithographic 


plants, are described. Much trouble 


could be eliminated by careful checking 
of pH values as these values are often 
changed by paper, ink, and zinc plates. 
The sample must always be taken from 
the fountain itself and not from the 
jug or can. The best pH values for the 
press are between 3.8 and 5.4. The pH 
of the albumin should be around 7.2 to 
7.8. The necessary exposure varies with 
the alkalinity of the albumin; the higher 
the alkalinity, the greater the exposure 
time. 
e 
Over-runs and Under-runs 
(from page 38) 

overhead, plate and makeready charges. 
Some buyers expect to purchase over- 
runs at from 40 to 60% below the unit 
cost of the whole job. 

The conclusions arrived at by the 
association as a result of this survey are 


briefly: 


1. A policy which permits no toler- 
ances appears to be uneconomical. 

2. The trade custom of 10‘, over or 
under appears to be too rigid for 
each and every job and few sup- 
pliers, in fact, enforce it. The cus- 
tom appears to have grown up at 
the instance of sellers but the 
practice of some 40 odd buyers 
indicates that 10°; is not, in fact, 
a fixed custom. 


The alert lithographer should, per- 
haps, himself also draw a few conclu 
sions from his study. In the first place, 
the question of plus and minus toler- 
ances on deliveries involves more than 
dollars and cents; it has a very definite 
public relations connotation affecting 
the relationship between the supplier 
and his customer. In the second place, 
it appears that many large buyers of 
lithography are becoming increasingly 
insistent upon greater accuracy in de 
liveries; suppliers should therefore take 
increasing pains with respect to the ac- 
curacy of their estimating and purchas 
ing. Finally, lithographers will do well 
to understand thoroughly what each job 
they undertake is all about and what 
the material is to be used for, since its 
ultimate use is frequently the governing 
factor in the attitude of the purchaser 
regarding over or under deliveries. 

. 

Huron Press, Inc., Chicago, has just 
installed a second Harris 17” x 22” offset 
press. The company has been estab- 
lished for eighteen years. 
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Chemicals 
Agfa-Ansco 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Fotoshop, Inc. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Philip A. Hunt Co. 
LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
John Stark Laboratories 


Graining and Regraining 
(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Corp. 
International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
Litho Plate Grainers of Detroit 
Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. 
Photo Litho Plate Graining Co. 
Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co. 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. 
Western Litho Plate & Supply Co. 


Graining and Regraining Materials 
International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 


Inks—(Varnishes and Dryers) 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 

International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
E. J. Kelly Ink Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co. 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Miscellaneous 
Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machinery) 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (Composing Machines) 
Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 
Dexter Folder Co. (Folding Machinery) 
Fotoshop, Inc. (Densitometers, Color a 
International Business Machines Corp. (Typewriters) 
Johnson Stop and Indicator Co. (Drop-Out Method) 
New York Printers & Bookbinders Mutual Insurance Co. 

(Insurance) 

Remington Rand, Inc., (Typewriters) 


Mounting, Finishing, Die Cutting 
Service Die Cutting Co 
U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co. 


Paper 
American Writing Paper Corp. 
The Martin Cantine Co. 
Chillicothe Paper Co 
Fox River Paper Corp. 


NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid 
you in locating advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. Refer 
to the Advertiser's Index on page 73 for page numbers. Say you saw it in Modern Lithography. 


Paper—Continued 


Photo Dry Plates and Films 


Plate Making Equipment & Supplies } 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 


Pressroom Equipment & Supplies 





Qa a 


Hammermill Paper Co. 

The Mead Corp. 

Neenah Paper Co. 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
George A. Whiting Paper Co. 


Agfa Ansco ] 
California Ink Co., Inc. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. (Photo Dry Plates) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. ’ 


Aluminum Co. of America (Aluminum Plates) 

American Type Founders Sales Corp. (Cameras, Whirlers, 
Vacuum Frames, etc.) 

Artists Supply Co. (Opaques) 

California Ink Co., Inc. (Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

Fotoshop, Inc. (Cameras) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

Illinois Zinc Co. (Zinc Plates) 

International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
(Aluminum and Zinc Plates) 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. (Cameras, Photo-Composing 
Machines, etc.) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co. (Cameras) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. (Cameras, Lenses, etc.) 

Harold M. Pitman Co. (Cameras, Vacuum Frames, 
Whirlers, etc.) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Cameras, Photo-Composing Machines) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Aluminum Plates, Litho Stones, etc.) 

Simplex Specialty Co., Inc. (Film Dryers) 


American Type Founders Sales Corp. (Presses—Offset Spray 
Gun, etc.) 

Sam‘! Bingham’'s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

The Christensen Machine Co. (Bronzers) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Flannel) 

Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 

International Printing Ink, Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
(Flannel, Molleton, etc.) 

Kimble Electric Co. (Motors) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co. (Proving Presses) 

Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. (Rollers and Blankets) 

J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. (Cycle Conditioner) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Proof and Test Presses) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Blankets, Molleton, etc.) 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. (Rollers, Blankets and Molleton) 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

W. A. Taylor & Co., Inc. (pH Control for Fountain Solutions) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents 


per word. $2.00 minimum, except 
those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment, where the rate is five cents per 
word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Modern 
Lithography, 254 W. 31st St., New 
York. Closing date: lst of month. 


General Information Concerning 
Inventions and Patents: 

A reference book for inventors and 
manufacturers, also containing sections 
on the registration of trademarks and 
copyrights, and a “Schedule of Govern- 
ment and Attorneys’ Fees’’—sent free 
on request. Simply ask for “‘booklet’’ 
and ‘“‘fee schedule.”’ Lancaster, Allwine 
& Rommell, Registered, Patent and 
Trade-Mark Attorneys, 402 Bowen 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

e 
Wanted: 

Two Graining Machines, tub size 80”’ 
x 108’’. Reconditioned machines. State 
best price and where located. Address 
Box #674. 

° 
Wanted to Buy: 

Lithographer desires to purchase out- 
right, on a royalty or some other basis, 
offset negatives, positives, plates or 
other material to reproduce. Address 


Box #680. 


For Sale: 

Complete Lanston newly equipped 
photographic and plate making depart- 
ment consisting of: One Lanston 20” x 
24’’ dark room camera; One Carl Zeiss 
18” lens; Two Macbeth camera lamps; 
One Levy 14” x 17” 133 line screen; One 
small Lanston dark room vacuum frame 
and pump; One Lanston photo-com- 
posing machine, model MLX with two 
negative holders and automatic timing 
device; One Lanston vertical whirler; 
One 
GVF with pump; One Macbeth double 


Lanston vacuum frame, style 


arc lamp for same; and two wash 


sinks and other minor accessories. 


Excellent condition, good as new and 


Zarkin 


at a very reasonable price. 
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Machine Co., 335 East 27th St., New 
York City. 


Position Wanted: 

Capable cameraman and platemaker, 
now employed as foreman, would be 
interested in a position as working 
foreman. Will locate any place for the 
right opportunity. Address Box #677. 


Position Wanted: 

Combination Webendorfer pressman 
and platemaker, now employed, desires 
change to responsible position with 
future. Expert mechanic. Locate any- 
where. Address Box #678. 

* 


Position Wanted: 

Lithograph-offset manager, now super- 
vising estimating, order and service de- 
partments, seeks new connection. Good 
production man; twenty years back- 
ground; displays, mounting, finishing, 
posters, books, pamphlets, etc.; process, 


color and black and whites. Address 
Box #679. 
+ 
For Sale: 
Pr. Solarlite camera lamps 35 amp. 


x 28” 


frame—$85.00; 26 


220 volts—$85.00; all metal 22” 
vacuum printing 
amp., 110 volt Twin Arc printing lamp 
—$25.00. Singer Engineering Co., Com- 
plete Plate Making Equipment, 242 
Mott St., New York. 

+ 


Do You Need A Good All-Around 
Man? 

Retoucher and artist with recognized 
ability to do pen and ink sketches, re- 
touching on film, plates, and prints, 
wants new connection with small pro- 
gressive shop. 28 years experience. 
Address Box #664. 

* 
Want to Represent Label House 

Label and display sales organization 
seeks representation for a lithographic 
house that caters to the grocery and 
beverage trade and other lithographic 
New 


York and Fastern states. Satisfactory 


work. Territory—Metropolitan 


credit references. Must have facilities 


to run 4-color and 





gold combination 
sheets. Address Box #676. 
* 


Position Wanted: 

Young man, age 26, studious and 
ambitious, anxious to get started in 
lithography. Familiar with offset presses. 
Have actual experience in plate making, 
stripping, masking and opaquing. Em- 
ployed at present as shipping manager 
in large printing plant. Address Box 
#676. 


Help Wanted: 

Salesmen with following among 
printers and lithographers to sell mount- 
ing and die cutting, experienced pre- 
ferred. Salary and commission. Box 
668, 1474 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

. 


Help Wanted: 


Experienced lithography salesmen 
with executive ability for New England. 
Give complete detailed information of 
yourself in reply. Address Box #673. 


+ 

Recent Lanston Installations 
The Chicago office of Lanston Mono- 
type Machinery Co. has just installed a 
40-inch M-H overhead camera in the 
lithographing department of General 
Motors Corp. at Detroit. E. Raymond 
Wright, Chicago lithographer, has also 


Lanston 


’? 


added a second 24” x 24” 
camera to his equipment. At Racine, 
Wis., Litho- 


graphing Co., installed a second No. 6 


Western Printing and 
Lanston vertical coater, which handles 
a 7S-inch plate. Other recent Lanston 
sales included three smaller size M-H 
vertical coaters to Epson Litho Co., 
Omaha; Curran Printing Co., St. Louis; 
and Franklin De Kleine, Inc., 
Lansing, Mich. 

e 


B. G. Litho Sends Broadside 

B. G. Lithographic Co., Georgetown, 
British Guiana, is distributing an inter- 
esting direct-mail piececontaining tipped- 
in specimens of lithographed labels it has 
recently produced. The broadside is 
illustrated with scenes from B. G.’s 
plant during production and also con- 
tains thumb-nail sketches of the com- 
pany’s personnel. B. G. Lithographic 
Co. specializes in labels, calendars, pos- 
ters, broadsides and greeting cards, and 
is said to have the most modern litho- 


graphic plant in the West Indies. 




















| LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 
4 44 4t 4 4 





LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is com- 
plete with pH color standards — indicator solutions — 
marked test tubes and instruction booklet. 

Illustrated folder sent on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH 
apparatus, indicator solutions etc., for use in determining 
the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 


| 











ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED— GRAINED— REGRAINED 


grained correctly to your specifications 
. . . « for your special requirements. 
We are manufacturers of METAL- 
SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 


also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 
THE} PAAWOAO) WITHA© PALACE: 
GRAINING COMPANY? 


1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 





EVERY PRESSMAN 
ACE wANTs THIS BOOKLET 


Helpful hints about handling inks, WII 
compounds, driers, etc. Valuable 


information prepared by experts. 
Write for it on your firm letterhead. 
It's FREE! 


E. J. KELLY CO. 


1829 N. Pitcher St. 


. 


AX 


: if 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 











THE RATHBUN s.BIRD CO. In. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITHOGRAPHERS — PRINTERS 


PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 


85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 
— 

















1891 OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1941 


We Cover the West Coast 


FOR PLATEMAKING 
EQUIPMENT 
FILMS AND CHEMICALS 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND’ SEATTLE 
SALT LAKE CITY SHANGHAI, CHINA 


It’s Easy To Make 
Money 
With Vari-Typer 


Compose copy for bulletins, 
sales manuals, booklets, cata- 
logs, folders, etc. on _ the 
composing Type Writer . . 
with changeable faces and 
spaces. Any competent typist 
after proper instruction can 
Vari-Type your work to 
photo offset copy with large 
satings and improved ap- 
pearance. 

Write Today for new specimen portfolio “How to Make Money 
with Vari-Typer” ... with actual samples issued by organi- 
zations in the lithographic field. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 
333 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















(RED) 


BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 





not crack or chip off. 
Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 
ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


7610 Decker Ave. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Asco”’ 


“ASCO” 
OPAQUE 


SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 


Cleveland, Ohio 








Classified Advertising . . . 


Brings excellent results at a minimum cost. Rates are only 
10c per word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, 
except those of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Whether you 
have some surplus equipment or material for sale, have 
a position open or are looking for a new connection, etc., 
use space in the Classified Section of Modern Lithography. 
It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 
industry. 
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Offset Paper at Work 

(from page 41) 
prevents transparency. It also conceals 
the wire marks and produces very even- 
sided paper. So far as color, cleanliness 
and finish are concerned, samples may 
be tested as above described. 

(To be continued) 

° 

Offset Platemaking 

(from page 42) 
plate. The spot is dried, the correction 
made and dusted with French Chalk. 
The spot is then etched and gummed 
and the tusche and crayon removed with 
turps. The plate should then be put 
under asphaltum. 

Work may be erased after the plate 
has been gummed ready for press, and 
other work shot on the plate through a 
negative by washing off the gum with 
water and fanning the plate dry. The 
work to be erased is grained off. The 
spot is then counter-etched with 10% 
HCl and some dichromated albumen 
coating is flowed on and left to dry. 
After it is dry it is light sensitive, so 
it must be worked in orange light. The 
negative is put in place, the rest of plate 
washed off and the plate is exposed in 
the vacuum frame in the usual manner. 
When inking it with developing ink be 
careful not to go over the edge of the 
albumen coated area. Develop in the 
usual way, etch and gum. 

For albumen plates on zinc, the pH 
test should be about 4.8. Aluminum 
plates may be run with less acid. Inks 
that bleed, as some red inks do, may 
require a little more acid. It will pay 
in longer runs to have the fountain 
solution tested daily by a pH indicator. 
It will also save a lot of argument be- 
tween the plate and press departments. 
This article has dealt only with Albumen 


plates. The next article will discuss 
gummed-top deep etched plates. 
. 
John P. Minard Dies 
John P. Minard, western division 


representative for Ideal Roller & Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, died last month 
as the result of a heart attack while on 
Mr. Minard 


was 39 and had been with Ideal since 


a sales trip to Muncie, Ind. 


1936. He was well known in graphic 
arts circles having been a member of 
many of the guilds and clubs connected 
with the industry. He is survived by 


his wife and two daughters. 
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For Product Classification See Page 70 


Agfa Ansco...... .. 3rd Cover 
Aluminum Co. of America.......... 8 
American Type Founders... ss oa 
American Writing Paper Corp.... ..Mar. 
Artists Supply Co........... 72 
Baum, Russell Ernest...... sd seca oa 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney 64 
Bingham’s Sarn’l, Son Mfg. Co... ee 24 
Caltosnta Sn Coe., Ie............. JF2 
Cantine, Martin, Co., The. . vie ke 
Chillicothe Paper Co... . eo 
Classified Advertising.............. 71 
Coxhead, Ralph C., Corp... , i 
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‘So you see, Cuthbert, I can cure anything but a drooping sales 


curve.” 


... 00 cure-all | 


AvpverrisinG in representative trade 
papers is no cure-all for your business ills, 
but it certainly can be a big help in push- 
ing a sales curve upward, and keeping it up, 
—an a'd to drooping sales curves. 

In the lithographic field we believe that 
you can best give your sales curve an up- 


trend by regular advertising in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 West 31st Street New York, N. Y. 
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ORE and more corporate reports 
are being lithographed. We saw 
one issued by a well-known industrial 
concern the other day that was a knock- 
out. Very pleasantly it told the story 
of the year’s operations and the place 
of the company in the nation’s industrial 
life. However, we have noticed a 
tendency of late to make these reports 
“arty.” We hope lithographers haven’t 
been responsible for this trend. Lithog- 
raphy is an ideal medium for humaniz- 
ing a company’s annual report, but 
when these reports become too prissy 


and precious their purpose is defeated. 


It has been suggested to the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers that 
a conservation program on ink cans be 
adopted. Some ink manufacturer out in 
Chicago points out that printers and 
lithographers throw away 100,000 pounds 
of tin ink cans a month. In view of the 
fact that difficulties could arise shutting 
off the normal supply of tin, the con- 
servation program sounds like a sensible 


idea. 


Dept. of Utter Confusion: Can you run 
gold ink on an offset press or can’t you? 
Well, if we depended for a clear answer 
to that one on a particular magazine in 
the litho industry which we have in 
mind—there are only three and we're 
not talking about us, so we'll give you 
three guesses which one—we'd sure be a 
confused lithographer today. Ina recent 
issue of this here particular magazine 
we're thinking of there was an article 
went on at great length to say that, sure, 
you could run gold ink on an offset 
press. Accompanying reasons had us 
convinced, when, lo, this here same 
magazine the following month in another 
article said, Heck No, you can’t run 
gold ink on an offset press. There was 
no mention of the statement in the first 
article. The authors of those two ar- 
ticles ought to get together. Or else the 


editor of that magazine make up his 


mind. 
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HERE is no short road to success, 
they say. But there is a key to 
, the quality that brings successful, 
} profitable lithography. And that key 


is found in the intelligent selection 


and use of the best materials for each 


} job 


In choosing film for lithographic 
work, you'll find none finer than 


an achievement in 


Agfa Reprolith 








Here’s Your Key to Quality! 


photographic manufacturing that 
brings you high contrast, great re- 
solving power, extensive development 
latitude, effective anti-halation coat- 
ing, and a choice of four types 


(Regular, Thin Base, Ortho and Pan- 





chromatic) for greater versatility. 

Remember REPROLITH next time 
you order film. You'll find it a sure 
way to results of highest quality. 


Graphic Film Department, Agfa 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


Agfa Reprolith Films 


MADE IN JU. 


S. A. 


pS 








HAKK/S- 


BUILT TO USE ALL OF THE SKILL THE 


PRESSMAN POSSESSES 


Harris Presses are built to meet the most exacting of all pressroom 
requirements. Because they are designed, engineered, and precision-built 
for a maximum number of high quality, salable sheets at the end of a 
day’s run, their performance is profitable. « In Lithographic production, 
there is no greater need than that the press adequately express the skill 
of the pressman. Harris, through its precision and dependability, gives 


full expression to the pressman’s ability. 


HARRIS 


Lithe (Chemicals 


Through research, Harris has devel- 
oped and standardized new chemi- 
cals for both deep etch and surface 


plate making processes. Full details 





upon request. Write us with refer- 


ence to your lithographic problems. 


HARRIS O 
MEUUETVE CTD Torrence mrnny 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFrrS ET rR eS SES 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. « Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. « Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. * Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. * Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 











